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that I can’t help my leg,’ said Bernard, speaking as clearly as he 
could, which was not very clear He still sounded rather drunk, 
but he was no more drunk than Shorty was Irish, he had not been 
drunk for fifteen years 

‘How a bad leg prevents you from bemg able to carry things 
is a mystery to me.’ 

‘Yes, I know it is It’s something of a mystery to me as well 
And of course it’s a complete mystery, hidden m total and im- 
penetrable darkness, to Mainwarmg. Or Mame-wearmg, as he 
seems to thmk it’s pronounced ’ Bernard referred to the local 
doctor, one much despised and much in demand 
Anyway, you can’t come to the supermarket ’ 

Only as a companion Not as a earner of thmgs ’ 

Look, m come, Adela,’ said Shorty in his native modified- 
Cockney. 

No, Shorty, you’re needed here. Don’t forget that Trevor and 
Tracy are coming to luncheon, so you’ll do the vegetables, won’t 
you? And you’ll clear up breakfast ’ 

^Shorty clears up''breakfast every morning of his life ’ 

Indeed he does It’s amazmg how many thmgs a bad leg can 
prevent one from domg ’ 

Bernard started readmg the Radio Times, or his clance fell 
to It. 


^ bound to be a bloke there who’ll carry your stuff, 
Adela, said Shorty ‘Some kid or other ’ 

They have to know you before they’ll do that ’ 

Bernard°^^ argument for gomg to the old place,’ said 


ve a eady explamed about that and I haven’t the time or 
me ination to run over it agam.’ Adela looked at her hefty 
wnstwatc I must be off, I’ve got to go to the chemist and the 

^ ^ might be able to fit m the electricity shop 

too e a plug for that lamp The one by the sittmg-roora 
n ow just have to see how thmgs turn out It’s largely a 
qu^ion o the traffic You just can’t tell m advance It seems 
to be quite unpredictable Bernard.’ 

*V/hat?’ 
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‘Bernard,’ said Adela more loudly. 

‘I heard you say my name. I was asking in effect what you 
wanted, not for a repetitioa of what you had said. As my use of 
a falling rather than a rising inflection might have suggested.’ 

‘Oh, honestly . . . You’ll go in and see George, won’t you?’ 

‘What about?’ Bernard seemed struck by unlooked-for possi- 
bilities. 

‘You know very well. Just see him.’ 

‘Just seemg him would hold few enough attractions. Talking 
to him, which is what you mean, holds fewer sdll. Being talked 
to by him, that is ’ 

‘I freely undertake to give you the undeniable support of my 
companionship m your charitable enterprise, Bernard,’ said 
Shorty. 

‘Don’t forget it’s because of you he’s here,’ said Adela to 
Bernard. 

^‘What?’ 

‘Don’t forget it’s because of— ’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense,’ said Bernard lighdy. ‘It was all your 
idea, as you well know.’ 

‘In his condiuon . given his circumstances . . .’ Adela’s head 
moved about on its short neck as if she were lookmg for physical 
escape. ‘He hadn’t got anybody else. You must realize . . .’ 

‘That bloody dog.’ 

‘But you can’t expect — ’ 

‘We aU realize, Adela,’ said Shorty ‘Even Bernard when he’s 
not playmg siUy buggers. You go ofl now before the shops fiU 
up Goon.’ 

‘When will you be back?’ asked Bernard. ‘In case some man 
comes or rings up or something.’ 

‘I’ve told you * as soon as I’ve been to the supermarket and 
the cleaners and the — 

‘When wiU you be back?’ 

‘What o’clock is what the brigadier desires to be informed,’ 
said Shorty. 

Adela looked at her watch agam. ‘With luck, about twelve.* 

‘Ah,’ said Bernard. ‘Twelve-thirty. Ish.’ 
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‘Bernard/ said Adela more loudly. 

*1 heard you say my name. I was asking in effect what you 
wanted, not for a repetition of what you had said As my use of 
a fallmg rather than a rising inflection might have suggested.’ 

‘Ob, honestly . . . You’ll go in and see George, won’t you?’ 

‘What about?’ Bernard seemed struck by unlooked-for possi- 
bilities. 

‘You know very well. Just see him.’ 

‘Just seeing him would hold few enough attractions Talking 
to him, which is what you mean, holds fewer still. Being talked 
to by him, that is.’ 

‘I freely imdertake to give you the undeniable support of my 
compamonship m your charitable enterprise, Bernard,’ said 
Shorty. 

‘Don’t forget it’s because of you he’s her^’ said Adela to 
Bernard. 

‘What?’ 

‘Don’t forget it’s because of— ’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense/ said Bernard hghtly. ‘It was all your 
idea, as you well know.’ 

‘In his condmon . . . given his circumstances . . .’ Adela’s head 
moved about on its short neck as if she were looking for physical 
escape ‘He hadn’t got anybody else. You must realize . . .’ 

‘That bloody dog.’ 

‘But you can’t expect — ’ 

‘We all realize, Adela,’ said Shorty. ‘Even Bernard when he’s 
not playing siUy buggers. You go oS now before the shops fill 
up Go on.’ 

‘When vsnll you be back?’ asked Bernard. ‘In case some man 
comes or rings up or something.’ 

‘I’ve told you as soon as I’ve been to the supermarket and 
the cleaners and the — ’ 

‘When wdl you be back?’ 

‘What o’clock is what the brigadier desires to be informed,’ 
said Shorty. 

Adela looked at her watch again ‘With luck, about twelve.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Bernard. ‘Twelve-thirty Ish.’ 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Stumbling slightly over the threshold, Adela Bastablc left 
Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage by its front door The house, stand- 
mg at the edge of a fair-sized tract of woodland and once, 
perhaps, the abode of gamekeepers, had been her and her 
brother’s and Shorty’s home for eleven years Adela, to whom 
It had fallen to conduct all the dealings, had picked the place up 
cheap from an artistic couple who said they had found it too 
large for them They might have added that they had also found 
it too cold m wmter, in too much disrepair to be renovated except 
at great expense, and too isolated three miles from the nearest 
village and nearly seven from the nearest town, Newmarket, 
Nobody would deliver milk or newspapers So it had not been 
cheap in the sense of bemg a bargain, only m that of being what, 
for the new occupants, it had had to be low m price and not 
actually unmhabitable To Adela, it was a pretty house too, 

prettier than anywhere else she had eVer hved, at any rate on the 
outside 


As always when leavmg or returning, she paused now and 

looked up at the long. Crooked facade with conscious pleasure 

Eighteenth-century timber-frame was what she called the style 

of the house when asked, and sometimes when not She would 

admit to herself that she was not really sure about either half of 

^ Th^ estate agent had been emphatic as to the 

penod, but had turned vague, though staymg emphatic, when 

to specify a date It was her guess that the building had 

on^nally been called somethmg else now left far behind by the 

ig t o w im that had retitled it The umber-frame issue was 

^ ^ there was not very much timber mvolved 

thcir^wiH I?f ^ ^1, '^^at with the quiet, the nearby woods and all 

far from a huA 1 ^ Shorty’s work m the garden, it was 

^ trom a bad place to end up & » 
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She had been m the driver’s seat of her 1967 Moms 1100 
estate car for some little time before she realized that the ignition 
key, smee it w^as neither m its socket nor in her handbag, must 
be on her dressing-table. Back in the house, she passed Bernard 
on his way to the sitting-room He was limping heavily, but then 
he could have heard her come m. When she explamed about the 
key, he said with a smile that it was a good idea to go and fetch 
It, because he had always found that cars worked better with 
their igmtion switched on. Adela mounted the steep, creakmg 
stairs. She wished, as she still occasionally found herself domg, 
that her brother would let her love him, but of course it was too 
late for that. It had been too late smee they were children before 
the first war. 

Fmdmg somebody she could love had been the main quest 
of Adela’s life until about the time of her fiftieth birthday, when 
Its impracticability had become clear to her. The prospect of 
receivmg love she had abandoned niuch earlier She had never 
been kissed with passion, and not often with even mild and 
transient affection. This she explained to herself as the result of 
her extreme uglmess. She was a bulky, top-heavy woman with a 
red complexion, hair that had always been thin, and broad lips. 
To love somebody, she had found, was impossible unless some- 
thing was given m return not mdeed love, nor so much as posi- 
tive liking, but interest, notice Her career m hospital catenng, 
taken up after she had been told, without further explanation, 
that she was not the right type to become a nurse, had brought 
her mto contact with thousands of people until her retirement 
in 1961. None of them had become her friend, m the sense that 
none had agreed to go to a theatre or a coffee-shop or a sale with 
her more than a couple of times, and so she had lived alone 
throughout her working life. Now, after Bernard had made his 
astomshmg offer, that she could housekeep for him and Shorty, 
she was among people and, with all the difficulUes this seemed 
inevitably to bring, happier than at any time smee her child- 
hood Her only fear was of falhng hdplessly lU and havmg 
nobody to leave in charge; it was a comfort that Dr Mamwaring, 
whom she had trusted m medical matters, had told her that her 
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gastric ulcer, while bringing her occasional bouts of pain and 
nausea, was under control, and that she was otherwise in good 
condition for a woman of seventy-one 

The Moms lurched and swung its way along the fifty yards 
of unmade track to the road She must tell Shorty to have 
another go at filhng in the pot-holes, which seemed to reappear 
with every heavy fall of ram, such as the mid-autumn skies now 
threatened Adela was late and would have to face the traffic and 
the aowds, but she knew she could manage that 


CHAPTER THREE 

‘You’d be far better off m a home,’ sang Shorty, ■vigorously 
runnmg a wire pad round a frying-pan, vigorously enough to 
shorten its effective life by one per cent or so — ‘you’d be far better 
off tn a home ’ He had picked up the tune m his Army days, 
and smgmg it was largely an unconscious habit Not altogether 
now and then the thought would recur to him that these words 
might pass for a comment on his situation m life, so Adela heard 
them from him fairly regularly He sang them through agam 
several times m the course of prepanng the sprouts and potatoes 
and tidymg up the little dark lopsided kitchen 

A good half of the space here was taken up by a bare rect- 
angular table, farmhouse style, it was sometimes said, and when- 
ever it was said Shorty would mutter to himself that the thmg 
rnust have come from the part of the farmhouse they kept for the 
s ower that shovelled the shit The table had mdeed a cheap, 
asty ook Round it stood some upright chairs, no two the same, 
one survivors of otherwise vanished sets The chma crowding 
t e esser showed further unplanned variety, also the cutlery 
wer, m which Shorty laid the final egg-eroded teaspoon 
c went to work bnefly on the floor with a broom, leavmg 
some ra^ents behmd among the uxegulanties of the tiles, 
oving e majonty through a useful crack under the smk. The 
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pit beneath must fill up some day, but he reckoned it would last 
his time. After shaking the greasy rush mat m the outer door- 
way, he replaced it in front of the range, where a log fire 
burned, Re^y successful fires at Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage 
were far from the rule, but this one had never quite gone out for 
over two months, and was now well on the way to gainmg a 
hold He checked the gas-oven (the range was never hot enough 
for actual cooking) just as the clock above the mantelshelf, stolen 
by him from a station waiting-room one drunken wartime night, 
struck the hour 

‘Eleven ack-emma,’ said Shorty ‘Time for a burn and a nip ’ 
He took cheap cigarettes and a book of matches from the pockets 
of his navy-blue cardigan and, while lighting up, considered. 
How recently had he punished the bottle he kept behind the 
vacuum cleaner m the cupboard under the stairs? Probably not 
since the previous morning He went and poured a good, a very 
good, half-tumbler of Dr Macdonald’s, a propnetary mixture of 
Scotch whisky and Bntish wine, and drank with a will The taste 
he found rather unpleasant, but if he had found it pleasant he 
might be dnnkmg more of the stuff and becommg mcapable 
earlier m the day It was cheap, too, and Adela never missed a 
chance of going on at everyone about the need for economy, 
always adding, with the show of fair play that gave him the pip 
so consistently, that she had no real nght to go on at him, be- 
cause he contributed more to the household budget than anybody ■ 
else, and then sometimes adding, when they were alone, that at 
seventy-three he should dnnk less for his health’s sake Dnnk 
more for his age’s sake, he would say to himself 

He topped up his glass and recapped and replaced the botde, 
which was beginning to look a bit of a bloody fool after what he 
had done to it. To him, the point about this botde was that Adela 
knew it was there and, if she judged only by the rate its contents 
disappeared, must form a falsely reassunng estimate of his daily 
intake He imagined, wrongly, that she did not know he knew 
she knew the botde was there and, also wrongly, that she did not 
know about the botdes respectively on top of his wardrobe, in his 
otherwise empty suitcase behind the box-room door, and among 



the gardening tools in the coal-house. Further, he kept forget- 
ting, because of being drunk at the time, that the off-liccncc van 
normally brought him his fresh stocks at the end of its dafly 
round, just when Adela would be m the kitchen makmg teaj so 
throwmg a careful three-quarters of the empties away in the 
woods was labour wasted, except as exercise. The whole matter 
of Shorty, Adela and the bottles could be taken as, among other 
things, illustrating m him that strange, mseparable mixture of 
real, almost mstmctive obedience and covert, largely futile dis- 
obedience which long Army service m the ranks so often creates. 
And Derrick ShorteU’s service had been long, from enlistment 
m 1914 as a boy soldier to discharge m 1945 rank of 

company quartermaster-sergeant, and an M M., and an unofficial 
gratuity of just under ^12,000 from floggmg petrol, meat etc. to 
civilians. 

He felt a twmge at his anus *¥00 are a soddmg liar,’ he said 
to it. ‘Not an hour ago you were on about that was that for the 
day - what, you bother me agam? not you, and butter wouldn’t 
melt m your mouth AH nght, fuck you. I’ll go quietly. That 
bleedmg wme Thought Scotch was supposed to be bmdmg ’ His 
dnnk finished, he burned outside and round the comer to the 
lavatory there As always, it was a qmck business ‘Not hke poor 
old bloody Bernard,’ said Shorty. ‘Half an hour’s nothmg Piles 
must be hell.’ 

Perhaps it was piles of unusual hellishness that had that morn- 
ing mtensified Bernard’s always noticeable pallor Entering the 
sitting-room a couple of mmutes later. Shorty was stmek by this 
and by how old it made the other look Or rather, how extra old 
His eyes were perpetually bloodshot and on the pomt of runmng 
over, half the flesh m his face seemed to have setded about and 
beneath the down-turned lower hp, he was generally fat, agam 
m a bottom-heavy way. More like eighty-five than seventy-five, 
thought Shorty, whereas he himself, with only a few wnnkles, 
an upnght carnage and a lot of dark brown left m his hair, could 
pass for sixty-odd, at any rate when reasonably sober In this he 
was correct At moments like the present it stmek him how hard 
It was to believe that, thirty-five years ago, on a couple of dozen 
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occasions, he had let this man make love to him, and had enjoyed 
It, not hard to remember - that was all too easy - but hard to 
believe 

On the transistor radio, a woman was saying with conviction 
that you had to let the mixture marinate for at least two hours 
beforehand 

‘You listenmg to this, Bernard?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Are you listenmg to this?’ asked Shorty more clearly 

‘With mexhaustible fascination No, m fact I’m waitmg for 
something else to come on.’ 

‘Is It important?’ 

‘Of course not Why?’ 

‘I thought we might get George done.’ 

‘Oh Christ, not now ’ 

‘Either we get him done now, Bernard, you and me together, 
or you do him on your own while I go mto the garden and plant 
some of those grape hyacmth bulbs for naturalizmg Or you 
don’t do him at all and Adela gets to know The decision,’ ended 
Shorty m what he thought of as a half-crown accent, ‘is entirely 
m your very capable hands, my dear fellow.’ 

‘It’s rainmg ’ 

‘Not enough to bother me it isn’t, and it’s just right for the 
bulbs ’ 

‘Bloody horticulture,’ said Bernard m his slurred tones. ‘All 
right Xet’s go and do him ’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 

George Zeyer, Emeritus Professor of Central European History 
at the University of Northampton, was lymg in bed upstairs 
waitmg to be done In a different sense he had been done already, 
when Shorty had helped him to the bathroom and later back. 
Five months previously, George had had a severe stroke that 
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had incapacitated him with hemiplegia, that condition m which 
the motor muscles of half the sufferer’s body are paralysed. In 
this case, George being nght-handed, it was the right half. He 
had come, or been brought, to Tuppenny-hapermy Cottage be- 
cause, as Adela had observed earlier that morning, and many 
tunes earlier than that, he had nowhere else to go, except into a 
hospital ward. Bernard, once the husband of his late sister, Vera, 
was his only survivmg connection outside his native Bohemia, 
which he had not seen since the age of ten Now, at an exact 
seventy, he was the youngest of the household, a small man who 
had often been called dapper m the past and was still handsome 
in his fashion. He had abundant white hair, dear eyes of an un- 
usual light brown and a healthy skin. 

Herdded by the groaning and popping of loose floor-boards, 
Bernard and Shorty came into the small bedroom, which was 
damp but, thanks to an electric heater, not cold George looked 
over his half-glasses at them and smiled with the left side of his 
face Mr Pastry, however, gave an unsteady growl, his sight had 
been felling for some time and now, as he approached the age of 
sixteen, his sense of smell too might have started to weaken. He 
was a white bull-temer cross, wiih short legs, a lot of pink on his 
muzzle, and an odour that was not so much unpleasant as dis- 
quietmg in some way hard to define. 

‘Now now, you silly old thmg, it’s only kind Uncle Bernard 
and kmd Uncle Shorty,’ said Shorty ‘Hallo, George ’ \ 

‘Yes, do be quiet, Mr Pastry ’ George’s voice was as mdistmet 
as Bernard’s but not in the same style. ‘If you go on behavmg like 
that, people aren’t going to want to know you. Just you pull 
yourself together That’s a good dog. We really can’t have you 
interfering m the conversation. I should think so, too. Sorry, 
chaps - do sit down ’ 

Thank you,’ said Bernard, ‘but when my leg’s givmg me gyp, 
as It seems detemuned to go on domg, I fin d standmg up tends 
tohdpahttle.’ 

In that case, of course I’m sorry you’ve been having a bad 

How are you, George?’ asked Shorty with some emphasis. 



seating himself on the walnut Queen Anne chair that George 
had formerly used at his desk. 

‘Oh, Fve been all nght, since we last men I say, have you 
fellows seen about this?’ 

With his left hand, George tapped the copy of the Daily 
Telegraph that lay open m front of him on the plaid blanket It 
was naturally the issue of the precedmg day, naturally because of 
what had become a household custom. He liked a newspaper to 
read with his breakfast; the newspaper of any given morning did 
not amve until Adda had fetched it from the village, and even 
after that was not available to him until Bernard, in particular, 
had quite finished with it So George kept up with events 
twenty-four hours m arrears To one who was mterested in long- 
term movements of history rather than day-to-day occurrences, 
and who took the precaution of never listening to news broad- 
casts, the delay hardly mattered. 

‘Seen about what?’ asked Bernard after a pause. 

‘This man Banda Talking his head off again. Some trade 
agreement he evidently doesn’t care for ’ 

‘He hasn’t been kidnapped, has he?’ asked Shorty 

‘It doesn’t say so here Was there somethmg on the wirdess?’ 

‘Because if he had, it would be a Banda-snatch, wouldn’t it? I 
worked that out the other day ’ 

Bernard wheded towards the window as abruptly as if a 
terrorist had just that moment swung mto view outside it. 

‘I suppose It would,’ said George judicially. 

‘And they’d wnte the details up m a Banda-log.’ 

‘Would they? Who?’ 

‘Oh, some blokes round the place.’ 

‘Well, anyway, to start with he must have a, a thing, you 
know, you go about m it, it’s got, er, they turn round A very 
expensive one, you can be sure You drive it, or someone else 
does m his case Probably gold, gold on the outside Like that 
other chap A bar - no And probably a gold, er, going to sleep 
on It. And the same in his . . . when he washes himself. If he 
ever does, of course And eating off a gold - eating off it, you 
know Not to speak of a private, um, uses it whenever he wants 
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to go anywhere speaal, to one of those other places down there 
to see his pals. ^gine. No. With a fellow to fly it for him. A 
plate. No, but you know what I mean And the pomt is it’s all 
because of us Without us he’d be nothmg, would he? But for us 
he’d stiU be livmg in his, ooh, made out of . . . with a black 
woman brmgmg him, ofl the - growmg there, you know. And 
the swme’s supposed to be some sort of hero Father of his people 
and all that A plane, a private plane, that’s it.’ 

It was not that George was out of his mmd, merely that his 
stroke had afflicted him, not only with hemiplegia, but also with 
nominal aphasia, that condition m which the sufferer finds it 
difi&cult to remember nouns, common terms, the names of fami- 
liar objects (Bernard was in the habit of saying that he found 
nothmg nommal here, it was as real and hteral and concrete as 
anythmg he had ever come across ) Like other aphasics of this 
kmd, George was otherwise fluent and accurate and responded 
normally to others’ speech His fluency was especially notable; 
he was very good at not pausmg at moments when a sympa- 
thetic hearer could have supphed the elusive word Doctors, 
mcludmg Dr Mainwarmg, had stated that the defect might clear 
up altogether in time, or might dimmish to a greater or lesser 
extent in tune, or might stay as it was, and that there was 
nothmg to be done about it. 

Shorty, who had followed George’s discourse without trouble, 
said m a voice about an octave below his usual light tenor, ‘Him 
fella big chieL Him fella like de blondes and de booze Him 
fella like chuckmg de weight about Him fella—’ 

^ ‘Bananas, said George, then went on m an accusatory tone. 
But It s an outrage. I mean, this sort of behaviour’s quite m- 
tolerable You re not gomg to tell me that’s how a responsible 
politician carries on ’ 

. said Bernard ‘Nobody is. We’re all on your 

side As regards this topic ’ 

All for one and one for all,’ said Shorty ‘Hey, that remmds 
me of something. Old Paul Robeson Another blackie ’ He 

gsn to smg, givmg himself full production m the way of arm 
and head movements, eye-roUmg and the like. ‘And each for 
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a-a-all, we stand or £a-a-all, and all for each, until we reach, the 
journey’s end. Oh-oh oh-oh, oh-oh oh-oh, oh-oh oh-oh, oh oh-oh, 
oh oh — ’ 

TDid you watch, you know, the thing on the switching it on 
last night?’ asked George 

‘The television. Yes, we did,’ lied Bernard swifdy ‘All the 
evening ’ 

‘In that case you missed a most fascmatmg programme on, ah 
- that gadget there.’ George mdicated the wireless set on a small 
round table to the left of his bed. ‘A play about one of these 
Some chaps had missed their, anyhow they all had to wait in 
this, er, and one of them had lost his thmg you have to show 
when you leave a country, at least another chap had lifted his, 
um, where he kept the . . 

George gave some account of the play he had listened to, m- 
troducmg a number of chronological leaps backward and for- 
ward that had not featured m the actual production, while 
Shorty hummed the Paul Robeson song &irly quietly and 
Bernard, shiftmg his position every few seconds, stood and 
waited Eventually George said, 

‘Well, I mustn’t keep you. I know you’ve got thmgs to do. 
Shorty Trevor and Tracy coming and all that ’ 

‘Every man jack will have to pull together,’ said Bernard 
with a loose-lipped smile. 

‘We’ll pop in agam later, George,’ said Shorty ‘Be seeing 
you ’ '' 

‘Nice of you to come up ’ 

Left alone, George thought of Bernard It had indeed been 
nice of the old boy to pay his visit, but George had a shrewd 
suspicion that Adela’s influence had been at work, as always 
She gave the orders and Bernard took the Ime of least resistance 
As far as he could, in all matters not affecting the regiment, he 
had done the same with poor Vera while they had been together, 
A proper man v/ould have run thmgs differendy, taken the 
decisions himself But - what could never be said could still, 
surely, be thought - but Bernard was not a proper man. The 
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facts had to be faced; he had only married Vera because a senior 
officer had better be mamed, even perhaps because there had 
been pressure or at least advice from above. And Vera had 
mamed him because he had asked her, because she was forty, 
e^use she was a foreigner (havmg been fifteen on arrival, she 
a never lost her Czech accent) m an England just then grown 
ostile to foreigners, because indeed the year was 1938, when all 
thoughts of returning to Pilsen must finaUy be abandoned; and 
also because she had been fond of him 

George s reflections became vaguer, less like acts of memory 
^ e mattentive tummg-through of a book read many times 
^ from this distance, the weddmg and the 

scandal had the look almost of a smgle event - the revelation that 
emar was avmg an aflair with his servant, a Pte D. Shortell, 
arrangement whereby Bernard had been allowed to send in 
IS and salve the honour of the regiment m- 

fl^ cashiered, Vera’s first departure, her return to 

hppn onger mterested in keeping up what had always 

have h second and final departure. But there must 

T! ^ Vera had borne a child, 

and never 

Georap K jT’ Was never mentioned either. 

^Sve 1 would 

Z iltr »£ his to M out of mind lie drat. 

forty sXdld “praSf 

Trevor and Tracy d!ie very soof! “°™“* 8°“’ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The sitting-room at Tuppeny-hapenny Cottage was the least 
dark room m the house, with a couple of jEau'-sized leaded wm- 
dows looking onto the back garden. And today, at least, it was 
not cold A log fire was well alight in the iron grate-basket, 
hissmg steadily and emitting equally steady jets of smoke in 
various directions, but quite red underneath. 

There was too much furniture and too many ornaments, be- 
cause too many people had refused to part with too many of their 
larger possessions on commg here to kve, and because the box- 
room upstairs was small, with a leaky ceihng which a succession 
of men had failed to repair after a lot of trying, or a lot of be- 
haviour that might have suggested to a not very mquisitive 
observer that they were trying Only George was imder- 
represented m the sittmg-room, smce his physical and moral 
position prevented him from insistmg effectively, even to Adela, 
that the box-room was an unsuitable place for part of his library, 
protected by a tarpaulin though it was 

So here were Shorty’s huge unrepairable cuckoo-clock, his 
gold-pamted trolley with glass trays, his-fuIi<oiour reproduction 
showmg a wmdjammer m a heavy sea, his black i pnght piano, 
which he played now and then on evenings when he was not too 
drunk to do so and Adela had not had a hard day Bernard had 
contributed a rocking-chair, a nest of rosewood tables, a tiled 
coffee-table, a large terrestrial globe on a papier-mache stand, a 


Benares brass bowl m which people had put their visiting-cards 
at one time, a sort of idol and a massive glass-fronted mahogany 
bookcase which had stayed locked with its key lost for over a 
year without causmg inconvenience. Two upnght chairs with 


tapestry' seats and backs, one much worn, the other looking 
almost new, an oak wme-cooler now full of Michaelmas daisies, 
a second nest of tables, a watercolour of Anne Hathaway’s cottage 





and a print of Susanna and the Elders belonged to Adela. 
There was m addition a gilt Louis Qumze suite compnsmg a 
sofa and two chairs, a Chippendale looking-glass and a half- 
life-size alabaster statuette of a nearly nude youth with his finger 
to his bps - a mute recommendation which, accordmg to Ber- 
nard, was far too httle heeded. These objects stood on a dark-red 
carpet bought second-hand in Newmarket, or hung on walls 
papered m a pattern of immense unidentified flowers and here 
and there exudmg moisture. 

One article owned in common was the radio. Bernard was 


hsterung to it now, or sat nearby while there issued from it, 
sbghtly off frequency, a short play about putatively comic clergy- 
men. Withm his reach stood a glass of tonic-water. It was not 
that he liked tome-water much, just that, on advice that he 
would be dead m a few months if he went on as he was going. 


he had long given up alcohol, a step he sometimes pondered 
over He was smokmg a cigarette, not that he liked cigarettes 
much, just that smoking and not drinking seemed to him m 
some way better than not smokmg and not drinking. 

The door opened suddenly, with a thuddmg noise because it 
was considerably warped, and m came Mangold Pyke, the fifth 
of the five members of the household She was seventy-three and, 
like Shorty, thought she could pass for sixty, m fact, she looked 
a very, very well-preserved seventy-three, with short white hair 
carefully blonde-rmsed, a figure still recognizably female, bnght 
pT^y eyes, a Imed mouth Today she was dressed to kill, to anni- 
hilate utterly, thought Bernard as, not without reluctance, he 
ganced at her: trouser-suit in biscuit<oloured wool, fnlly 
c 1 on shirt, two-tone leather-and-suMe shoes with tassels at the 
cn s o the laces Also in evidence were a handbag in worn bul 
rca cr^odUe-skin, Its reality seldom left to be taken for granted; 
a jewe c brooch in the form of a miniature basket of flowerS; 

large pearl eamngs, and a shagreer 
r c o er attached by way of a corkscrew pm to a sha 
\ icv^n^t^ ou t c middle finger of the left hand As always or 
’ c\\n^^A ^ afresh, Bernard was struck by the mar 

.CU0U.I5 consistent high level of the rage it aroused m him, anc 
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his imagination Iilled with vague but inspiriting schemes for its 
disposal - mountmg a feke burglary, contnving to slam the lid 
of Shorty’s piano on it and the hand that wore it, etc. 

‘Good morning, Bernard ’ Marigold’s voice was of the sort 
that set minds like Bernard’s m quest of wine-merchants’ adjec- 
tives : round, full, fruity, well-matured, big. ‘Any sign of Trevor 
and Tracy ? ’ - her elder grandson and his wife 

‘No sign I’ve been able to interpret as such, but then I don’t 
know anythmg to speak of about divination. I certainly haven’t 
noticed any comets or eclipses On a more mundane level, if any 
sort of herald person had come prancing up to the door I’m 
pretty certain I should have been told, and quickly at that. 
Shorty’s been about all the morning and I’m prepared to swear 
he wouldn’t have kept anythmg like that from me.’ 

Marigold had, to put the action perhaps too prosaically, sat 
down on the Louis Quinze sofe, her property, like the glass and 
the silence-enjoining youth. ‘Why do you dislike them so much? 
They’re always nice to you ’ 

‘Indeed they are, and I appreciate it, and I assure you I dislike 
them as little as I dislike anybody, less than most, in feet ’ 

‘I think people in general would say that they’re an exception- 
ally pleasant couple.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt that, if challenged, people would say that.’ 

‘Must we have that on? ’ 

Bernard turned off the clergymen. There was silence, but not 
for long. Mangold felt she had not yet squarely made her 
pomt. She said, 

‘You wouldn’t find a more agreeable pair of youngsters any- 
where ’ 

‘That may well be literally true ’ 

‘They certainly are Mr and Mrs Trackle-Packles.’ 

This last expression, meaning roughly that the two under 
discussion were unusually attractive, was one of a large and 
extensible number habitually on Mangold’s bps And not only 
there* she had once had a checkle-peckle returned by her bank 
because it had been made out for five poundies At the start, 
more than fifty years ago, she had used such phrases to gain 
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what was planned as favourable social/sexual attention, later, 
their object had been simply to establish her as different from her 
contemporanes; nowadays, they turned up out of nothmg more 
than force of habit, not consciously mtended by her, barely 
noticed by those who had known her any length of time. 

Even Bernard, at that moment, felt only a mild quickening of 
hostility But he decided that, for one morning, he had put up 
with enough urging of what he was, or gave an appearance of 
being, already prepared to grant, and threw in a conversation- 
stopper of his most reliable sort. ‘Trevor especially. Such fine 
hands.’ (In fact he had never noticed Trevor’s hands, would have 
been reluctant to state on oath that he was quite sure Trevor had 
hands, had for many years paid no attention to thmgs like the 
hands of a young man, nice, pleasant, trackle-packles or other ) 
The response was not only further silence, but a perceptible 
toss of the blondified head and a slow-motion fitting of a cigar- 
ette mto the shagreen holder ‘Is there such a thmg as a drmk?’ 

‘I’m afraid not Haven’t you heard? Drinks have ceased to 
exist The Prune Minister made an announcement to that effect 


over the wueless just before you came m.’ 

Mangold laughed, thereby annoying Bernard, who had un- 
derestimated the amiability kmdled m her by the impending 
visit Could I possibly have one, do you think ? ’ 

‘Very well, yes, I do It must be possible, surely?’ 

For anythmg up to half a mmute. Mangold looked over at the 
small array of botdes standing on one of the nests of tables, and, 
even without her spectacles as she was, might easily have been 
able to rnake out the South African sherry, the Bntish vermouth, 
the Tunisian red wme, the Italian wine apfritif — a good buy, 
this last, relatively expensive but so vile that even Shorty could 
not get through a glass of it m much under-the hour. 

^Somethmg simple,' said Mangold eventually. 

All those look quite straightforward to me ’ 

^ dunk ... a small glass of that frightfully nice white 
wine Adda sweetly gave me for my birthday. Would that be 
too much trouble? Just half a glass, Bernard.’ 

h, just half a glass That eases matters no end.’ 
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Although Bernard’s leg was really hurting that day, it was 
not hurting as much as his mode of nsmg from his chair sug- 
gested Mangold, however, her fece low over her opened hand- 
bag, appeared not to notice, whereupon he let out a long wailing 
fert. She noticed that. 

‘You might have had the common coprtesy to wait until you 
were out of the room ’ 

‘I might; well, yes, and I did try, but you were so long deciding 
on your dnnk that the pressure became impossible to withstand.’ 

*¥00 ought to see a doctor.’ 

Trobably. Anyway, I’ve arranged to do so next week.’ 


CHAPTER SIX 

In the kitchen, Adela and Shorty were getting near the end of 
those preparations which could be made before the expected 
guests amved . the sprouts were cooked and dramed, the potatoes 
boiled and mashed with butter, or rather with the mixture of 
margarine and butter that Adela thought tasted just like butter, 
the consomm^, already enriched with Cyprus cream sherry, was 
warming on the range All that really remained was to take the 
foil off die roasting capon and put it higher m the gas-oven. 

‘I hope they’re coming,’ said Adela, for the third time m the 
last ten minutes 

‘They’d have phoned else,’ said Shorty from the stove. ‘And 
they’re not what you’d call late yeu’ 

‘Because it would be such a waste, a waste of food, if they 
didn’t, and such a disappointmenL’ 

‘There’d be no waste of food, I promise you ’ 

‘But It would still be a disappomtment. Marigold’s been look- 
mg forward to it for days and days ’ 

‘I must say I do thmk it wouldn’t be out of turn for her to be 
lendmg a bit of a hand, Adda, It’s her kid, or her kid’s kid, 
rather.’ 
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‘You know how she is, not knowing where to find anything 
so that It’s quicker for us to do it ourselves Not that she’s the 
only one.’ 

For Bernard now stood between them, looking slightly help- 
less After so many years, shghdy helpless was as helpless as he 
needed to look m order to convey his point to the other two 
‘Kin I dp yer wiv anyfink, squire,’ asked Shorty. ‘Render yer 
hassistance, like, eh, swdp me?’ 

‘Mangold wants that wine of hers. I was wondering where 
the — 

‘Say no more The capable Shorty will handle the problem, 
on the understanding that you take over here for a mmute, 
pursuing your duty with zeal and conscientiousness. I can’t see 
It bothermg your leg, but correct me if I’m wrong.’ 

Bernard began stirring the indicated pan of bread sauce, to 
hun a demeanmg chore but substantially preferable to the 
alternative, while Shorty, lurchmg shghtly with drink, went o& 
to the coal-house, a commodious structure cold enough at almost 
any season to act as a cellar. 

‘I got you the Telegraph,' said Adda. 

‘Thank you. Where is it? I’m supposed to keep — ’ 

‘Oh, all right Here ’ 

With a nod of further thanks, Bernard took the newspaper, 
but did not then and there make a start on its front page, as he 
would have once done These days it and its contemporaries 
seemed like parish magazines of another parish than his own 
He would none the less spend a large part of the afternoon 
reading it 

‘I do wish they’d come,’ said Adda. 

‘So do I ’ 

There wasn t as much traffic as I’d expected And what do 
y^ think? — a very mce young boy, he couldn’t have been more 

an about twenty, he carried the groceries to the car. Just picked 
up the box, I didn’t have to ask him I gave hun ten p and he 
smiled so sweedy I thmk a lot of them are like that really, it’s 
)ust that they’re so different in other ways.’ 

‘I don’t thmk they’re much different.’ 
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‘Well, that IS strange, coming from you, Bernard. You must 
be mellowing in your old age ’ 

Bernard managed to say nothing to thaL He stirred away 
with more vigour. Why, he wondered, did he consciously want 
to upset his sister’s innocent satisfaction, throw cold water on 
her mild pleasure at having foimd her expedition that litde bit 
less taxing than she had feared? W^y was it out of the question 
for him to produce some banal but acceptable Shorty-style 
phrase about a stroke of luck or people not bemg as black as 
they were painted? Because, today or yesterday or longer ago, 
he had stopped bothering to pretend to himself that he was 
different from what he had always been. 

While they talked, and now after they had fallen silent, Adela 
had got on with laying the table. All meals, except George’s, 
were eaten here in the kitchen, because what had been the 
dining-room was now Mangold’s bedroom George obviously 
had to be on the same floor as the bathroom; there were only 
three conceivable bedrooms on that first floor, one shared by 
Bernard and Shorty, another occupied by Adela, the latter 
draughty, facing north, altogether less attractive than the former 
dinmg-room, and m general unsuitable for an invahd. So it had 
been Mangold who, with remarkably little fuss, had agreed to 
move downstairs on George’s arrival. 

In a moment. Shorty reappeared with a bottle of the bad-year 
Muscadet that Adela had picked up cheap at the ofl-licence, and 
made straight, or reasonably straight, for the dresser drawer 
in which for nine years he had kept the corkscrew, an instru- 
ment whose whereabouts he permaneody needed to know His 
hand was reaching for the drawer in question when Adela said, 
‘Corkscrew m the left-hand dresser drawer. Shorty.’ 

‘Oh, thanks, Adela ’ 

Bernard said nothing to that either He watched Shorty un- 
cork and pour. Then Adela looked up from her nearly-completed 
task with a sudden smile. 

‘Here they are You can turn that dovm and leave it, Bernard ’ 
She ran out of the kitchen like a rugby forward following up 
a kick It was clear that Shorty too had heard sounds of arrival, 
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but, possibly niindful of his vestigial place as a servant, he inade 
no move to go and welcome the guests Bernard, not having 
heard, followed his sister at a less headlong pace. By a calculated 
omission, he left Mangold’s simple dnnk behmd. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Trevor Fishwick, Mangold’s daughter’s son, stood on the 
cracked stone doorstep of Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage and 
swung the wrought-iron knocker Rust or corrosion impeded its 
movement, it gave a feehle tap that must have been inaudible 
mdoors, even to normal hearing But no further attempt was 
needed muted footfalls could be heard fast approachmg, and 
a very female voice raised Before the door was thrown open, 
Trevor squeezed his wife’s hand 

In a moment he was m his grandmother’s embrace, bemg 
kissed with htde tense groanmg noises that Shorty had once 
compared to those of somebody strainmg on the bog Released 
after an mterval, Trevor moved on to Adela, gripped her by the 
upper arm to forestall any attempt at a hug, and kissed her 
briefly Tracy, coached m advance, did the same when it came 
to her turn. She would have done more if Adela had not smelt 
so old 

Bernard had hung back He had glimpsed the Fishwicks’ 
car while the door was open and felt VTrath stirring All cars 
displeased him, and not just for superficial reasons like the noise 
they made or their tendency to be pamted bright colours They 
were like horses as seen by a foot soldier damned nuisances, 
much too much fuss made about them, needmg constant atten- 
tion, ridiculous that grown men should be reduc^ to dependmg 
on them This particular car was outstandmgly objectionable. 
It was larger and newer than the one he had at any rate a 
financial stake m, far more gallmg, it belonged to someone of 
twenty-five or thirty or whatever it was The youngster seemed 
to thmk he had a perfect light to huy it and stuff it with petrol 
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and oil and drive it about all over the place just as he felt inclined. 
And did he have to have aU that hair growing from his head 
and face, outwards from his fece, a good deal of it forwards 
from his face? It vras extraordinary, and also typical, that he 
apparently had quite a responsible )ob in something he chose to 
call electrics, or perhaps electronics. 

‘Good of you to come all this way, my boy,’ said Bernard, 
dealmg out one of the soft lateral handshakes Trevor so much 
disliked 

‘Only from Cambridge, actually. I had this business call to 
make there.’ 

‘Oh yes, of course. Still . . .’ 

Bernard limped over and made a kissmg movement in the 
direction of Tracy’s cheek. 

‘Come along, darlings, and have a drinkle-pinkle,’ cried 
Marigold, putting unusual animation mto the idionym. When 
she added, *¥00 must be simply frozen,’ both Bernard and 
Trevor, unknown to each other, silently mouthed the phrase m 
time with her. 

In the sittmg-room, which was almost warm by now and not 
very smoky, Trevor tcxik from a plastic camer-bag the three 
bottles he had chosen •with some care at a cash-and-carry store : 
a pncey Chabhs for his grandmother, a dry Spamsh sherry so 
that Adela and Tracy and he could drink somethmg they liked, 
and a cognac as a collective gift The older women said it was 
sweet of him but he really should not have done it. Shorty was 
summoned to act as barman, then at once departed agam to 
fetch the corkscrew, and mcidentally, on a safe reckoning, to put 
down the glass of Muscadet poured just now for Mangold. 
Having returned and got a drink into everyone’s hand except 
Bernard’s, he jomed the party 

Over the years, Trevor had grown used to this move at such 
a time, but it still aroused in Tracy a feeling that seldom visited 
her embarrassment She would have claimed vigorously that 
she was not a snob, nevertheless she was disconcerted, made not 
to know what to say or where to look, when chatted to and 
Christian-namcd by somebody who had been behaving like a 
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servant a couple o£ minutes before and who would, she knew 
from previous visits, do more of the same at the lunch-tabic The 
servant-like behaviour was not just a matter of domg scrvant-like 
tasks, It was domg them m a servant-like way, with a servant’s 
expression, movements, carnage, perhaps bemg an actress helped 
one to see these thmgs And - she would agam have denied that 
she had anythmg agamst pooves - there was the boy-fnend 
angle The trouble with it was nothmg so specific as imaginmg 
these two old men messmg about with each other : Bernard, at 
least, must have been past it for years and years No, it was just 
that, whereas meeting a man and his wife did not by any means 
necessarily brmg up the idea of sex, meetmg a pair of pooves of 
any age necessarily did, and these two were old, and the idea of 
sex m any relation to the old, any relation at all, was obscene. 
It was a great pity, but there it was Tracy had heard people talk 
as if adminngly of old So-and-so who was still fucking like a 


stoat at over seventy, it was only talk, with no thought behmd it 
Trevor had been teUmg his grandmother, on urgent request, 
about the work he had been domg recendy He simplified 
everything as much as he could short of downnght falsification, 
a vam scruple, he knew, for the simplified version was still about 
as difficult for somebody like her as, say, fast colloquial French 
m a strong Norman accent, or would have been were she listen- 
ing He understood quite well that she was acting on two related 
prmciples that men liked talk ing about their work and that it 


was important, especially for an old lady, to seem mterested, or 
to keep quiet, while they did so The whole thing was a game, 
but It had to be played out as conscientiously as possible. 

Of course, ended Trevor, ‘the control has to ignore changes 
due to weather and heating and so on and only take notice of 
readmgs that suggest a fire’s broken oul’ 

How fascmatmg, Trevor dear You are so tembly lucky to be 
^ clever and have a job you enjoy so much ’ Conscientious on 
cr own part. Mangold turned to Tracy, whom she genumely 
liked and approved of, envied no more than was reasonable and 
would have considered quite pretty in a tall dark pale way if the 
girl had ever taken any trouble with her appearance. ‘Amd what 
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about you, darling? I saw you in that Strindberg thing, we all 
did, and thought you were simply marvellous.’ 

‘Very natural, Tracy,’ said Shorty. ‘Very natural.’ 

‘Th ank you. Well, I go mto rehearsal next week for another 
of the Projfessor Pobble series. I play the scientist who’s trying to 
get him ’ 

“Kjds’ show, that, isn’t it?’ 

Unlike her granddaughter-m-law. Marigold had a vast 
amount more than nothing agamst what m her terminology 
were nancy-boys, active and superannuated alike Among the 
many other groups she had a similar quantity against were 
lower-class persons, lower-class persons who had come the 
smallest distance up in the world (this lower-class person had 
done well enough m a nun or way of business to buy himself a 
stiU fully adequate annuity, was in fact subsidizmg her to some 
extent, so he qualified with honours), and drunks Altogether, 
then, it was with some emphasis that she now said to Shorty, 

‘That IS neither here nor there. An actress has to learn to play 
in any type of production if she’s a professional like Tracy. 
Damn it, I ought to know.’ 

Not more than a pinch of shit you oughtn’t, said Shorty to 
himself, havmg heard enough from Adda to conclude that 
^Mangold’s very often mentioned stage career had been undis- 
tinguished and bnef But he was better at hidmg his feehngs 
than some of his housemates, and all he said aloud was, 

‘Oh, I appreciate that, Mangold. I was just making sure I’d 
got the right programme It’s good - 1 quite often watch it.’ 

‘You know noth mg whatever about these things.’ 

‘Is this in the West End?’ asked Adda. 

‘Further west than that, I fancy,’ said Bernard ‘At or near 
Shepherd’s Bush, if I remember rightly ’ 

‘I didn’t know there was a theatre there.’ 

‘There may or may not be I was referring to the BBC tde- 
vision centre ’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘Is It a dosdy-guarded secret?’ 

‘But you never look at the tdev'ision.’ 
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‘Nevertheless the information has reached me somehow. 
‘Actually it’s Medway TV,’ said Tracy. ‘In Baker Street. 

‘Oh,’ said Bernard with an air of distaste. 

‘You see,’ said Adela. 

‘I see? What do I see? How do I see? See?’ 

‘What’s your news, Goldie?’ asked Trevor, using the diminu- 
tive Mangold had decreed upon her grandchildren. 

‘You don’t want to listen to an old woman’s gossip.’ 

*}ust who you’ve heard from, that sort of thing,’ said Trevor 
with commendable speed. 

‘Now which of my chummy-wummies would you remember? 

. . What about JiU Gngson-Morse? She used to come to us in 
Beauchamp Place.’ 

Trevor’s face seemed to light up ‘Oh, yes ’ 

‘No, you couldn’t have seen her there, because she didn’t 
come back from Italy until after we’d left Beauchamp Place. Her 
husband had a pb m the Diplomatic, I thmk, or . . .’ 

‘How’s he getting on?’ 

‘Oh, he died it must be ten years ago A very slow and painful 
cancer. She was absolutely marvellous aU the way to the end. 
She’s a brave woman ’ 

< ‘How IS she these days?’ 

‘I was ]ust coming to that. I had a letter from her yesterday 
or the day before. They’ve had to take her other leg ofi, but she’s 
awfully good about it. I do so admire people like that ’ 

At least the poor bitch didn’t have her bloody leggle-peggle 
whipped oS, thought Shorty, saymg, ‘That glass is loo^g 
pretty sick, Mangold. Here, let me top it up for you There we 
are Funny, I’ve never really taken to white wme, ever Too 
sharp, somehow Tastes do differ, don’t they? Tracy, you’re on 
the sherry.’ 

‘No more for me, thank you No, yes, I will, please ’ 

‘But I heard from Emily Rouse just this mommg She’s much 
better, poor thing She can get up and sit m a chair most days 
now. You remember her, of course, Trevor dear ’ 

T thmk so, yes ’ Trevor told himself it was all physiological, 
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all bodily chemistry, not a thing they or anybody else could do 
about It 

‘She was a great beauty in the Twenties. One of the Bright 
Young Things, as they used to call them then; always havmg 
her picture in the papers There was a certain very famous per- 
son who died only a year or two ago who was quite devoted to 
her Oh, literally hundreds of men were always pestering her to 
marry them, but she never would, and now she’s — ' 

‘How’s George? ’ asked Trevor. 

‘George?’ 

‘Professor George Zeyer, possibly,’ said Bernard. ‘Of this 
address ’ 

‘Oh, he’s had a stroke,’ said Adela - ‘not another one, I mean, 
but he had that stroke, so he can’t move about much. Still can’t 
move about much. Well, at all Not really.’ 

‘Let’s get him down here.’ 

‘I don’t really think — ’ began Bernard. 

‘Good idea, Trevor,’ said Shorty with animation. ‘SpiflSng 
suggestion, actually, old fruit.’ 

‘But he can’t walk ’ 

‘Trevor and I’ll carry hirn, Adela. Hoots, he’s nae more nor 
a wee laddie is yon.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

George sat in bed with that month’s issue of a learned journal 
open m front of him. At least he was trying to keep it open, 
but with only his wrong hand available he could not weaken its 
spine enough to make it lie flat, and the pages constantly closed 
and closed again and had him fumbhng for his place with that 
wrong hand In feet the journal held no more than half his 
attention; the sound of voices from downstairs came readily to 
his unimpaired hearing. Mangold’s voice more than others’. 
Well, It was her ^ Luncheon-time must be near : it looked, 
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then, as if he would get his ten minutes of Trevor and Tracy 
before they had to be off back to London, rather than before they 
had to be off down to luncheon. On the whole, that would be 
preferable, because it would break up the interval between lun- 
cheon and tea. No, here they came now, or here came somebody, 
two people if not more. 

Two It was Trevor and Shorty entered the bedroom and 
Trevor gave him a warm left-handed handshake as he had done 
before. 

‘Hello, George old chap; how’s thmgs?’ 

‘Shut up, you,’ s^d George, but he said it to Mr Pastry, who 
was growing tremulously Then he said, ‘I’m fine, Trevor, 
thanks How mce of you to come up. You’re lookmg — ’ 

Shorty had taken the plaid dressing-gown from its hook 
behind the door. ‘Right, George, you’re on your way to join the 
party’ 

‘Oh, you don’t want me, besides, I’m — 

‘Oh yes we do, me old cock-sparrer Just you slip into this 
and we’U have you down there in two shakes of a lamb’s tad, 
not to speak of other appurtenances such as one might or might 
not possess ’ 

Whde the other two got him into his dressing-gown, George 
felt a physical thrill of excitement such as he had not felt for a 
long tune, much longer than the months he had spent under 
this roof All he had ever seen of the ground floor had been 
those parts which a man half earned straight upstairs from the 
front door could have expected to see Now everythmg was 
changed if he could be moved about like this on one occasion, 
then, given the presence of a second able-bodied man to assist 
Shorty, the same thing could happen on many , perhaps every 
couple of weeks or so A precedent was being set. George won- 
dered a htde what Bernard thought of the present manoeuvre, 
but, whatever anyone might thinh, that manoeuvre was now in 
train As the first excitement ebbed, hope replaced it 

You’re so kind, both of you,’ said George at the top of the 
stairs ‘You don’t know what this means to me. I shall never 
forget it.’ 



CHAPTER NINE 


At the “foot of the stairs, Bernard stood and watched the descent 
of the trio He was there from a mixture of motives First was 
the hope that Shorty’ might be drunk enough to drop George or 
even to bring the three of them pitching down the stairs That 
would go some way to compensate for his own failure just now 
to block the operation under way; it was no comfort to protest to 
himself that he had never had a fair chance, that George’s two 
helpers had reached their pint decision in a flash and gone to 
execute it with the speed of promotion-hungry firemen. Second- 
ly, to watch so closdy and obviously would embarrass George 
and might also, thirdly, be mistakenly Adela for sympathetic 
concern. But what of that? What if she saw her brother’s mterdst 
as It was? Habit must be at work, the habit of wantmg' to be 
mistaken for a man of ordinary decent feeling 

George’s impendmg presence meant that it had been a total, 
as opposed to a n^ly total, waste of time to do him earlier, true, 
but this loss was more than offset by the likely effect on others. 
The length, even the bare fact, of his conversational mtrusions 
could not fail to annoy Mangold, and their style might well 
disconcert the two young people, if anythmg ever could 

When the party had half a dozen stairs still to go, Pusscat, 
Mangold’s spayed tortoiseshell, arrived on the scene, recognized 
Bernard and, as always on doing so, humedly left the scene 
again by the nearest exit This happened to be up the staircase. 
Pusscat passed between Trevor and the wall without trouble and 
disappeared from view, only to reappear almost at once pursued 
by Mr Pastry, who, evidendy ahve by now to there being some 
novelty afoot, had wandered out on to the landing. Cat and dog 
reached the descendmg three withm the same second There 
were lurches, stumbles, cncs, but George, held fast by Trevor, 
stayed relatively upnght, and it was Shorty who fell - not fer or 
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badly, however, his head missing by almost a yard the large 
brass-bound basket that, full of sodden logs, stood near the 
sitting-room doorway. 

Bernard held out a hand to Shorty, who got up unaided. The 
animals were nowhere to be seen. 

‘That damned dog,’ said Bernard with real feeling. 

‘Not his fault,’ said Shorty. ‘No harm done.’ 

‘It’s his nature to chase a, you know, tabby one when he sees 
one,’ said George. 

‘Now let’s dunk.’ Bernard had had time to do so. ‘I suggest 
we take George straight out to the kitchen. Luncheon must be 
^ just about ready and we don’t want to get ham setded m there 
and have to move him all over again in a couple of mmutp.’ 

Shorty guessed that this proposed arrangement was mtended 
to make George feel he was due for less of a party than he might 
have been expecting, but said nodung 

I don’t want to be a nuisance to anyone,’ said George. - 


' CHAPTER TEN 

It was, in fact, a quarter of an hour later that the five residents 
and^ two guests were gathered m the kitchen Under the low 
celling, the bare table, laid as it was, had an unfestive look It 
was bare because Adela and Shorty were always spilling dungs, 
which weighed against the use of a linen cloth, and the suscepti- 
bilities of Mangold and Bernard, m accord for once, ruled out 
any sort of plastic one Shorty, of course, would have setded for 
a few thicknesses of newspaper 
Mangold, flanked by her grandson and his wife, sat opposite 
Grorgc, Bernard at the head Adda served the consomini£, 
horty offered a choice of beer, stout and cider. By Adela’s 
decree, wme was only provided at Christmas and birthday 
partiK, the rest of the time, they could not afford enough of 
anything worth drinking, enough, that is, to satisfy Shorty and 
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not let the rest of the company have to scramble for a second 
glass 

‘What a happy day,’ said Marigold. ‘It‘s so nice to have some 
young people m the house. Especially, if 1 may so, these young 
people.’ 

*¥00 may say so,’ said Bernard, stressing all four words 
equally. 

‘It makes one forget one’s old and on the scrap-heap ’ 

‘Drives It completely out of one’s mind As if one had never 
entertamed the thought.’ 

‘It’s a marvellous treat for me,’ said George- ‘Just to be sittmg 
at this, er, sittmg here and joining m and havmg a, somethmg to 
drink with all of you instead of eatmg off, uh, upstairs Do you 
know, this is the very first time I’ve ever been in this room? Oh, 
Fm not complaming, it’s obviously very — 

‘I can promise you it won’t be the last, George ’ Adda was 
still suffenng from the most acute self-reproach for never havmg 
seriously considered the sunple procedure gone through today by 
Trevor and Shorty It was no excuse to say that routmes were 
easily fallen mto, that old age cramped the imagination She 
must make a real effort to think of others for a change 

‘If It weren’t for this bloody leg of mine,’ said Bernard, ‘we 
could manage it every day.’ 

‘I’m sure I could do it if I tried,’ said Adela 
‘Commg down you probably could, Adda,’ said Shorty. 
‘Gomg up’s a different share of pooze ’ 

‘A different what ? ’ 

‘Sorry, spoonenzmg agam A different pair of shoes Differ- 
ent. It’d be different takmg George upstairs agam. Different to 
brmgmg him down ’ 

Adda’s expression deared at last ‘Harder, you mean Yes, I 
can see how it would be.’ She was not bemg sarcastic, just 
makmg sure that Shorty knew he had been understood, as she 
hersdf had always hked to know she had been imderstood. 
‘We’ll have a go at it before Trevor leaves So that if it’s too much 
for me we can still get George back to his room - you and Trevor 
can.’ 
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Ah, I think I have it,’ said Bernard, frowning m pretended 
concentration. 

‘Have It?’ 

Mangold began to speak while Bernard was still inhalmg 
deeply When are you two young ones going to start producing 
some kiddle-widdlesP’ 

It s a question of money, really,’ said Trevor after a moment. 
He set about accumulatmg the wiU to explain yet once more 

at, with his full approval, Tracy was determmed to pursue her 
acting career, that an mfant Fishwick would therefore have to 
have some sort of proper nursemaid, that any sort of proper 
nursemaid would have to have a whole series of things that also 
cost money, but he need not have bothered 

Oh, money, money, money,’ cned his grandmother. ‘I know 
we ve m a materialistic society, but I’d have expected you of all 

peop e to be able to rise above that. How many poundies is a 
baby worth?’ ^ ^ 

The patter of tmy feet,’ said Shorty, pouring himself more 
stout n belleeesimo bambeeeno. Sure-a, what’s a home-a with- 
out-a the little-a ones-a?’ 

It isn’t just, just money, Goldie,’ said Tracy. ‘If I’m gomg 


Children aren’t a luxury, they’re a necessity.’ Mangold was 

now, as aU her hearers had been waitmg for her to be off, 

mat IS, ^t m any expected or unexpected direction, just some- 

^ sentimental old fool Oh, no - 

^ ^^'■0 should I be now without 

y c ren my children’s children? Answer me that,’ 

wnnlST^ to do so His answer 

one nf three rather nasty places m any 

where ? ought the old girl should be now mstead of 

ablv rnrr^ parenthood m this company A remark- 

now ns roughly uniform company it was, 

apart W the a; 

knew cn ^ just now under discussion of a soxt, who he 

present fancied, there were 

P nc person altogether unmterested m what had to be done 
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in order to produce children, one who could never have had a 
chance of hearing a child, one who had very likely tried to beget 
a child but had failed, and one whose single child might m efiect 
never have existed. It was only thoughtlessness, tactlessness, 
Trevor told himself charitably, not malice, a moave that de- 
manded genume and close interest in other people. 

In fact, Mangold had seen quite early that her tirade might be 
hurtful to Bernard if he was listening, and, in the hope that it 
was and he was, prolonged it until Adela and Shorty had served 
the main course (To be fair, the nsk of also hurtmg Adela did 
not cross Mangold’s mind ) Then, wanting to talk about an old 
fnend who was not only childless but unmamed, who m due 
course turned out - rather to Trevor’s surprise - to be still mobile, 
and whom mcidentally none of the others present had ever met, 
she put in a bnef transition passage about some people’s ability 
to manage without children, thus absently throwmg away what 
there had been of her argument, and was off agam 

‘ . I’ve never known such energy. That woman is a human 

dynamo Of course, she’s slowed down a httle m the last few 
years To my certam knowledge she hasn’t had more than, yes, 
two, no, three holidays smce she started work ’ 

T met a girl from New Zealand a httle while ago,’ said Tracy 
)ust as an outsize forkful of capon was entermg Mangold’s 
mouth ‘She told me — ’ 

The mtervention was fractionally too soon Mangold snatched 
the forkful out again and said, ^he says she can’t see any reason 
for them in her case Why should she stop domg what she most 
en]oys domg 3ust because everybody else goes dashmg off to the 
south of France or Italy for three weeks every year? I must say I 
see her point ’ 

Tracy did not want to have.it thought, even by someone like 
Shorty, that she considered her havmg met a girl from New 
Zealand a little while ago to be m itself a worthwhile offenng 
She waited until Mangold had started chewmg before she said 
‘This New Zealand girl — ’ 

She was fractionally too late* Mangold did a mighty swallow. 
‘And the hohdays she did have weren’t really holidays. She’d 
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been going at things too hard and was ordered to drop every- 
thing and have a rest. Her dockle-pockles said they wouldn’t be 
responsible if she didn’t ’ 

It can’t have been much fun for her family,’ said Adela into a 
silence. 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘Well . . either they must have gone away without her or 
not have had any holidays either ’ 

^She hasn’t got any femily She’s always been single.’ 

^ Oh, I thought you were talking about people having chil- 

I was, but that was hours ago.’ 

Oh, I thought you still were ’ 
distincdy told you she was single.’ 

1 m sorry, I must have missed that ’ 

You must, said Bernard jocularly. ‘Indeed you must It was 
nw^sary so that you could yet agam get hold of the wrong end 
ot tie stick through the eye of a needle in a haystack.’ 

m sorry, said Adela agam. She felt breathless for a moment 
^ put It down to the strain of organizmg the limch-party on 
top ot the supermarket expedition, the exatement of havmg 
visitors I didn’t do it on purpose, it’s just that until almost this 
ment ve had this rather essential job on my hands, do you 

Bem^ showed mild perplexity ‘What was that?’ 

about’ ^ ^ ^ 

that ^7 ^t>ne might have told you 

in Its rnt t! k about referred not to your remark 

was vn„ somethmg mentioned in it What, m fact, 

was your rather essential job”?’ 

honestly . . . Shopping and cooking and seemg to all 

There was ^ yet in ready acceptance 

in the apparent Tracy did not break it Now 

girl she obsessed with die New Zealand 

girl, she would not run the nsk of seeming clinically in^e on 
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the subject Trevor glanced at her with sympathy, with affec- 
tion too after a session like this, a lot of wives would give their 
husbands a stupendous baUockmg as soon as they were alone, but 
this wife never did anythmg of that sort, never would in fifty 
years Or might people have said the same of Mangold when she 
was twenty-three? Very few people; surely to God, very few 
mdeed, 

‘Chnstmas, darlings,’ said Mangold ‘Christmas Do please 
say you really are coming - 1 couldn’t face it without you. Not 
hegin to.’ 

Trevor said sturdily, ‘AH fixed, Goldie We’ll be here in good 
time for lunch, and not off again till late, the later the better, m 
a way. I mean it’ll be easier dnvmg Because the roads’ll be 
clearer. Less traffic.’ 

‘And Rachel and . . . and Keith? The last cardie I had, she 
said they weren’t absolutely certam they could get away. Have 
you heard anything?’ 

‘Yes, they’re coming too ’ ^ , 

‘On Boxing Day.’ 

‘They can’t make Boxmg D^y. They’ll be down with us ’ 

Rachel, Trevor’s cousin, and her husband Keith, apart from 
the Fishwicks the only connections of Marigold’s not under a 
vow of never agam entering Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage, had 
told Trevor with unsurpassable emphasis that it was going to be 
Chnstmas Day or nothmg, with the nder that, should either or 
both of the Fishwicks happen to walk under a bus on Christmas 
Eve, it was going to be nothing, or, to quote Keith on the pomt, 
fucking fuck-all. 

Marigold hid her disappointmenL ‘It’ll be so wonderful to 
have the four of you here. Quite divine.’ 

At the last word, Bernard’s shoulders jerked slightly. He 
knew, knew as certainly as that the sun would nse in the morn- 
ing that she had come across it in some terrifying book on the 
manners and customs of the Twenties, the decade she believed 
herself to have notably adorned He did not speak. 

George did He had some idea that he might bore people 
thereby, but considered the risk more worth taking than that of 
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giving an impression, by prolonged silence, of failure to enjoy 
himself. ‘Well, it’s the chUdren’s time, isn’t it? I know nobody’ll 
be actually blowing up, ah, coloured thmgs you hang up, and I 
don’t suppose there’ll be any, you stretch them from one corner 
of the, er, one corner to the other, but we’ll have, you write 
things down games, and we’ll have . . . pnckly green stuff and 
Chnstmas, uh, thmg you eat at the end of the meal, you set it 
alight, and all the, people send them and they’ll be on the um . . 

‘On the fifth day of Chnstmas my true-love sent to me,’ sang 
Shorty, ‘five go-old nngs, four callmg birds, three French hens, 
tWO~“ 

Bernard’s hand came down fairly hard on the table ‘Before 
the top of my head comes flymg off and starts circlmg round the 
room, could we have quiet for, say, ten seconds?’ 

The tone of his voice matched the style m which he had put 
his request, but, to Trevor, his look did not. Bernard’s genial 
expressions of imtation and suave snubs were familiar enough 
>and to spare, but this was anger, or hatred. For a moment, 
Trevor felt disquiet, before he remembered that m half an hour 
or so Tracy and he could decently be out of the place. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Fishwicks had departed and George was back in his bed, 
but he was not as he had been before their arrival : lisdess, over- 
borne by his handicaps, concerned only with getting through the 
day Now, his mind was full of schemes and prospects 

To deal with the most obvious point first — it had not escaped 
him that, behind that urbane extenor, Bernard was a moody old 
customer, and his occasional mild outbursts must not be taken 
too senously . All the sarne, the display of annoyance he had given 
at the luncheon-table had been, in part, justifiably provoked. 
That senile drivel about blowmg up, oh, what the heU were they 
called? - balloons^ and Chnstmas . . . puddmg - with a real effort 
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one could get it almost straight away - would have tried the 
patience of a samt. In his new condition George could see such 
thmgs quite clearly, and apologized in his thoughts for havmg 
been the source of so much vexation over the past months. 

But that was not to the purpose; it was time gone by. The 
idea now was to work as hard as possible to prevent any such 
exhibition in the future. He spoke three languages without 
accent and could read four others; surely it was not beyond him, 
even at his age, to learn what was in effect an eighth tongue, a 
form of English that avoided those damnable co mm on nouns. 
Even a cumbersome periphrasis, provided it were delivered at 
normal conversational speed, would be far preferable to the halt- 
ing, fragmentary, er-and-um style he had let himself drift mto. 
And it would take no great effort to arrive at the shortest m- 
telhgible penphrasis for any given object and simply memorize 
it, just as one memorized idioms and sayings when leammg a 
conventional language. The task could be split up mto sections 
like those of an elementary phrase-book : In the Bedroom, At the 
Tea-Table, In the Garden - yes, after today, even that might be 
possible when the warmer weather came Half an hour every 
morning, and every afternoon - perhaps longer he would see 
how it went - devismg and practismg the special vocabulary. 

More than that, much more than that, he was gomg to start 
work agam. His mtelligence and, such matters as balloons and 
Christmas puddmg apart, his memory were unimpaired The 
basic parts of his library were still to hand - if not immediately 
to hand, at any rate not beyond access, given some co-operation 
on Shorty’s or Adela’s part He could sell his old desk typewriter, 
which weighed a ton, and get a light plastic model he could have 
on his lap and operate easily enough, however slowly. The 
journals and book pages were becoming more and more prone 
to the grossest errors of pure fact, not to speak of mterpretations 
that could be called eccentnc at best That very mommg he had 
come across yet another repctiuon of the he that Mihailovic had 
collaborated with the Germans Three books and a number of 
articles had made George Zeyer’s name sufficiently well known 
m his field. A letter to the editor over that name would carry 
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weight, after a couple of weeks’ interval, a different sort of letter, 
one asking for books to review or suggesting a contribution on 
some current question at issue, might well brmg a favourable 
response Anyhow, he was gomg to have a try. 

And further yet . . . he was no longer truly bed-ridden, bed- 
bound No matter how seldom, he would be downstairs, and 
there would be the garden possibility, and even a carqourney to 
Newmarket (a place as enticmg as Pans or Venice had been m 
years gone by) was not to be ruled out One occasion was a cer- 
tamty, Christmas Day he could trust Adela to see to that. 

All these changes m his situation and outlook were the work 
of Shorty and Trevor Which of them had thought of fetching 
him to the luncheon-party? Never min d • he would get the soli- 
ator fellow along and draw up a new will, leavmg each of them 
fifty pounds and the residue to Adela, mstead of makmg Adela 
his sole beneficiary. She would imderstand, well, he would make 
sure she did There was no need for hurry. 

Exertion, and the two glasses of beer he had drunk, were 
makmg George drowsy He could afford a little nap, para- 
doxically, havmg made plans to fill his dme, he felt it was all 
right to let some of it go to waste For the first time imder this 
roof, he felt at home. The Ime of photographs on the chest of 
drawers — his wife, Vera, his departmental colleagues at the uni- 
versity, the university buildmgs - looked like part of the room, 
not forlorn mementoes npped from their context. 

Someone knocked at his door Adela, in a state of mild 
distress She came over to the bedside and blinked at him 
through her heavy glasses 

‘Hallo, Adela dear.’ 

‘George, I must apologize to you.’ 

‘What on earth for? ’ 

‘Though I don’t see how anybody could apologize enough. 
I’ve been so thoughtless all these months, lettmg you lie here day 
m day out and just never seemg how easy it is to get you up and 
down stairs ’ 

‘It isn’t easy at all It was too much for you in the end, getting 
me up, and there’s nobody else to give Shorty a hand.’ 
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*I’ve been wrapped up in my own affairs.’ 

*You’ve got the whole house to run.’ 

‘Another day I might be better. It had been rather a busy 
morning.’ 

Ton’ra not to overstrain yoursdf,’ 

‘We inust work something out.’ 

‘Don’t worry about it.’ 

'll was so obvious all the time and I never thought of it.* 

‘That’s enough. None of the rest of of us would probably be 
alive if it weren’t for you. You must know that.’ 

Adela would have liked to kiss George, but did not venture 
to: she gripped his hands in turn, startmg with the wrong one. 

‘Off for your walk?’ 

‘Just a few minutes ; it’ll be pretty wet. I’ll be up with your 
tea at four-thirty.’ 

‘Bless you, Adela.’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

Going down the stairs, Adda fdt a small twinge of pain. 
Though not m quite the usual place, it must be her ulcer deplor- 
ing the tensions of the last few hours and the two glasses of 
sherry she had taken before Ixmcheon It was the same every time 
they had visitors . her conviction that one dnnk was her limit, 
previously quite firm, would vanish in the bustle of conversation. 
She wished she had a partide of her brother’s will-power - firmly 
on the bottle Until (how long Was it now?) ten years ago or more, 
a fortnight of steadily reduced mtake, then not another drop. 
Presumably he had long since stopped missing it. 

Now she knocked at 'Marigold’s door, heard, as expected, a 
voice heavy with preoccupation, and went m Also as expected. 
Marigold was hard at work. 'This afternoon it was her address- 
book she was hard at work on, but it might just as well have 
been her kmtting-pattenis, her screen with the coloured cutouts 
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from newspapers and magazines, her wardrobes, her photo- 
graph-album, her correspondence, the objects on and in her 
dressmg-table, these last were in constant need of rearrangement. 

‘Who IS It?’ she asked in the same tone; to see who it was she 
would have had to turn through an arc of nearly ninety degrees, 
and also raise her head 

‘It’s Adela, dear. I was wondering if you felt like a stroll The 
rain seems to have — ' 

‘Yes, I could do with a breath of fresh air. I’ll just get my 
bootle-pootles on.’ 

This was unexpected. Normally, Marigold would conduct a 
full debate with herself, most though not all of it aloud, on the 
question whether or not to accompany Adela on her daily after- 
noon stroll, and when she agreed it would be with an atr of con- 
cession Now, she seemed almost eager. 

If Adela had ever had a fnend, it was Marigold They had 
met at school m 1912 Their contemporaries there had often re- 
marked on how nice (most of the time) Marigold was to Adela 
and how devoted (all the time) Adela was to Mangold When 
Mangold’s husband had his final and fatal heart-attack m 1969, 
leavmg her what finally turned out to be a few hundred pounds, 
some furniture and nowhere to live, it had been obvious common 
sense to throw in her lot with Adela Adela had the benefit of her 
company, and kept house too. Not many people, perhaps, could 
have put up with the constant presence of a couple as objecUon- 
able as Mangold found Bernard and Shorty, but Marigold man- 
aged It, with an ease that sometimes surprised her. 

The two women, one protected against th'e mud and wet 
grasses by scarlet plastic boots, the other by wellingtons, left the 
cottage by the back door and made their way into the woods 
under a flat grey sky. Water dripped off trees and bushes, and 
there was an occasional beatmg of wmgs Otherwise it was very 
quiet. 

‘I hope you enjoyed the party, dear,’ said Adela 

‘Oh yes, I thought it went off reasonably well, considermg I 
just wish your brother would learn to control his temper when 
we have guests. And Shorty was rolling drunk, of course.’ 
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‘Oh, I think Bernard was only being a bit sort of gruff. He’s 
probably been having trouble with his, you know, disposal 
arrangements. And Shorty, well, he doesn’t seem to realize that at 
his age he can’t — ’ 

‘We all have our troubles, it’s quite true, and we’ve just got to 
try not to be too hard on one another.’ 

This, coming from Marigold, might have struck a different 
observer as the very rough equivalent of an assertion by a Jew 
that Himmler had perhaps been judged too harshly, but Adela 
said no more than, 

‘Yes, tolerance is the great thing. Actually, Bernard’s not too 
bad there, he can be not too bad sometimes. He was tHlmg me 
only this morning he thought young people were much nicer 
than people say. Than a lot of older people say, I mean. It’s only 
when he — 

‘Darling, something rather silly happened today.’ 

*Oh yes? Tell me about it.’ 

Marigold did not at once respond to this encouragement She 
and her companion came mto a small dearmg where there was 
moss, a tree-stump and a thick drift of dead leaves. Just then, 
Shorty was seen approaching. His course was far from straight, 
though it was true that his path bent to and fro among birch and 
ash trees and that he was pushing a wheelbarrow. He had used it 
to take a load of empty bottles, tin cans and the like to a large 
hole in the ground a couple of hundred yards away and dump 
it there, as he did every other day or so; a chore, and almost cer- 
tainly illegal, but cheaper and more effective than trying to bnbe 
the dustmen, who called only once a week, into removing the 
stuff, which must regularly have exceeded some improclaimed 
quota. 

‘Hallo, girls,’ said Shorty as he crossed to them. ‘Look what 
I’ve got.’ 

What he had got, lying in the barrow, was a large hen 
pheasant, soak i ng wet but otherwise, to all appearance, in excel- 
lent condition. After some initial surprise, Adela responded to 
the sight with interest. Mangold with obvious discomfort. 

‘It was just lying by the path, can’t have been dead long.’ 
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You can’t tell,’ said Adda. ‘It miqht be n day or tv, o ‘ 

‘But you hang them longer than that, don’t jou, Adda^^ I'm 

going to take it home and dry it of! and string it up in the 
larder.’ 


Adda was dubious. 'Of course, we don’t I now hf>v' n died. It 
might have eaten poison Put down by somebody. *10 kill vcrmia 
and things.’ 

Unlikely, I d say. You never see a soul in thc^'e woods/ 

I don’t care how it died,’ said Mangold violently, ‘I'm not 
having anything to do with it ’ 

Frowning, she picked the bird up by Its feet and threw it 
back-handed mto the trees, where it thumped family to the 
ground and disappeared 

‘Well, that takes care of that,’ said Shorty ‘It was just a 
thought.’ He had instantly grasped that Marigold’s acuon was 
the result of genuine feeling, not of any desire to make an im- 
pression, and in the second place that that feeling was not 
caused simply by confrontation with a dead pheasant He re- 
solved to ^ay about for a while and see what more of the same 
ere might be to come ‘Arc you ladies proceeding further? If 

with hid- 

to T “ ® I 

y 2 ° ' “ you, thank 

When Sho^ ,ua not quite falling over at he pushed the 
Wow out of the clearing, had left them, MangoJrumcd to 

_ -As I said, daring, it is only a silly little thuirie-puirie. hur 
It has been sort of botfiermg me You rem/.Tv.K * t ^ ^ ^ 

that letter from Emily Rouse, where she said she wL— 

‘Oh, I can see how that might bother you’ bur n 

ought to feel cheered up by the way she’I unproved, p'^le 
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isn’t thatj it isn’t that. Would you kindly let me say what I 
have to say?’ 

Tm sorry, dear.* 

Mangold spoke with imaccustomed deliberation. *1 came 
across that letter for the first time this morning. At least, I 
thought it was the first time, it felt like the first time, but it was 
dated twelve days ago and it was out of its envelope - 1 couldn’t 
even find the envelope. So I must have read it before. And 
forgotten all about it. It was all new to me.’ 

When she was sure she understood, and that there was no 
more to come for the moment, Adela said, ‘You might have 
opened it and then been mterrupted by something and not come 
across it agam till this morning.’ 

Td wntten “Received 26th October” on it; it must have been 
a long time in the post, because it was dated the 21st.’ 

‘You still might have been interrupted )ust after writing it, 
writing down the date you received the letter.’ 

‘I can’t remember wntmg it or receivmg the letter.’ 

*I shouldn’t worry, dear. Things slip my mind all the time. 
Look at the way I forgot the telephone biU and had us cut ofi for 
three days It was the second time running, too.’ 

‘Adela, that’s just forgetfulness. You’ve always been a bit like 
that, not a hundred per cent eflSaent. This is senihty.’ 

‘Oh, really, such nonsense. You’re the least senile person I 
know. Of our sort of generation, I mean.’ 

‘I can’t stand the thought of ending up a vegetable.’ 

‘Oh, honesdy. A lapse of memory over a letter, that’s hardly 
being a vegetable You must keep a sense of — 

Teople don’t turn into vegetables overnight, not necessarily 
anyway. It can be a gradual process and that means it has to start 
somewhere.’ 

‘Well, dear, at our age we can’t expect everything to be just 
as — ’ 

‘We can’t expect not to begin falling apart at the seams. How 
frightfully clever of you to have thought of that. All I can say to 
you IS tunkalunks.’ (‘Thank you’ or ‘thanks’ m Maneold’s verv 
own lexicon.) ^ ^ 
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‘I should have a word with the doctor if you feel . . 

Adela stopped speaking because Mangold had turned and 
started walking back towards the house. It was no use going 
after her* some people might have been able to find the right 
words of apology and comfortj but Adcia knew she was not one 
of them. She contmued for a litde way m the ongmal direction. 
At this time of the year it was hard to find anyth mg worth sce- 
mg, apart from deadly nightshade and rowan bemes She looked 
at them, and heard the song of a blackbird It lasted only a few 
seconds, by now, she thought to herself, there could not be much 
left for him to smg about. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

‘Gentlemen will please refram,’ sang Shorty to the tune of 
Dvorak’s Humoresque^ ‘from makmg water while the tram, is 
standing station-airy at the plat-form . 

He reeled out of the ground-floor lavatory, dealing himself 
with the doorpost a buffet that almost sent him back whence 
he had come, then, after a wide sweep, entered the kitchen 
Here, as happened half a dozen times a day, Mr Pastry and Puss- 
cat were locked m their peculiar form of combat, one that 
started as a mixture of fight and game m about equal propor- 
tions, with an escalating trend m favour of the fight element. 
The dog snarled and began digging his teeth m, the cat, pinned 
down on her back, yelled and scrabbled at his belly with her 
hind claws 

‘Let her be, you bloody fool,’ said the man, and kicked Mr 
Pastry in the nbs hard enough to cause a sharp howl and an 
abrupt departure After he had got up off the rush mat, where 
the sudden shift of balance involved in the kick had laid him 
jEuU length. Shorty added to Pusscat, ‘And you’re a stupid bitch 
to let things get that far Need your brams tested ’ 

He crossed the narrow part of the hall to the foot of the stairs, 
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weaving this way and that like a man m a top-heavy ship, 
‘Hoboes lying underneath, will get it m the eyes and teeth, and 
they won’t like it any more than you.’ The banisters made the 
ascent less o£ a directional problem, but put a good deal of stram 
on the arms At the top, he stood almost still and considered. He 
ought to have brought the gardenmg-tools bottle from the coal- 
house mstead of just swigging out of it. Now it was between the 
wardrobe bottle and the suitcase bottle In his present state, im- 
usually advanced for the time of day because of the lunch-time 
session, he might well brmg down the whole wardrobe instead 
of 3ust what lay on its top. That made it the suitcase. He got him- 
self mto the box-room - would have found it difficult to keep 
himself out once laimched towards it - knocked over, not on 
purpose, one of the many piles of George’s books ranged there, 
tried vainly to restore it, and uncached the Dr Macdonald’s. 
Half full ; )ust nghn ^ 

In the room he shared with Bernard, he took off his cardigan 
and trousers, though not his socks, and got into bed “ It was a 
smgle bed, Bernard’s bed, of the same order but higher quality, 
stood on the far side of an unfolded folding screen; the two men 
had never shared a bed except to make love, and that not for 
over thirty-three years. When, in 1946, civilians at last, they had 
met agam for the first time since before the war, Bernard’s pro- 
posal that they set up together had been very specific on that 
pomt It had been all one to Shorty, who, though findmg the 
physical attentions of men far from unpleasant, had never had 
much real sexual feelmg for them (He had never had much for 
women either, come to that; a tart every month or six weeks had 
seen him through medy until the whole shooting-match had 
stopped mattermg one way or the other.) 

Now he poured somethmg like a gill of booze into the King 
George V Jubilee mug that had miraculously survived continud 
use - perhaps not so miraculously, for it was Shorty’s boast that, 
whatever else he might break, a vessel containing liquor was 
always safe with him, that he had once fallen headlong dnnk in 
hand, spramed his left vmst and not spilt a drop 

He sipped, ht a Player’s No. 6, sipped again This was the 
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squaddie’s literal seventh heaven • he was dry, warm, indoors, 
o£F duty, smoking, pissed, and getting more pissed still. And 
no chance o£ getting collared for guard,’ said Shorty. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Mr Smith and the shoemaker enpy discussing politics, read 
Bernard The farmer, Mr Butcher and the ha\er belong to the 
same bowls club Mr Farmer is not the smith The trouble was, 
he had got the hang of these thmgs now. But he might as well 
finish the puzzle as not. 

In the past, he had been a man of many interests The athletic 
ones - fives, racquets, cncket - had gone when they had had to 
go and he did not want to read about them. Mihtary tactics and 
strategy, the history of the Empire, anything concerned with 
India (the land of his birth and early childhood and of eight 
years’ service between the wars), pioneers in aviation, chess, the 
life of the Duke of Wellmgton, ihe works of George Meredith, 
all had gone too, thoroughly and for good, even though they 
had mot had to, or not m any obvious sense To try any of them 
these days, to look at Kim or The Egoist^ was to come up against 
somethmg with as little point as a railway-platform conversation 
between a departmg traveller and the man seemg him off So all 
he did was pass the tune 

He had become quite good at that, having long since proved 
the importance of rules and lunitations No brain-work of any 
kind before luncheon • nothmg but a long sojourn - from neces- 
sity, not choice — on the lavatory, a careful shave, an unhurried 
bath, minutes spent on the selection of shirt, tie, socks, more 
mmutes on tidying his half of the bedroom, the rest of the 
penod got through with the aid of wireless, tonic-water, cigar- 
ettes and domg George Games only between tea and dinner 
bridge problems — nowadays he hated bridge, but did not mind 
bndge problems - or patience In this field he had emerged as 
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something o£ a virtuoso and authority. His exhaustive library 
on the subject mcluded a first edition (1890) of Patience Games 
by ‘Cavendish’, once his father’s property, and was ready to 
hand, not mcarcerated behind the doors of his bookcase Fmally, 
after dmner, some sporadic talk, an mattentive glance at tele- 
vision or hal£-listen-m to the wireless, and dozmg. 

He solved the puzzle He would check, although he felt 
sure he had got it right; he did and had . Mr Shoemaker was the 
farmer. He could not try another puzzle, not at once Then it 
occurred to him that he had not yet read the Daily Telegraph, 
but it was not to be seen. He had put it down somewhere when 
the Fishwicks arrived. Where? Not m the hall, nor the kitchen. 
Perhaps Shorty had taken it upstairs to read, or fumble uncom- 
prehendingly through, before he settled down to his Egyptian 
physical jerks (His phraseology, like Mangold’s, sometimes had 
the power of acquiring an unwarranted currency m the mmds of 
others) 

In their bedroom, Bernard looked round the edge of the 
screen at Shorty, who was asleep and had not got the paper 
anywhere about him His mouth was open, but he was not snor- 
ing. Bernard continued to look at him . Shorty had gone the way 
of military tactics and the rest through no fault of his Here was 
someone whom he, Bernard, granted to deserve a certain respect, 
not much, perhaps, but some, and, given their shared history, he 
had a claim on affection as well It was about five years smee 
Bernard had finally satisfied himself that he had become mcap- 
able of either feeling The incapabihty held for Adela, George, 
Marigold - though m her case there had never been the least 
affection - and anyone else he might run into. There were not 
many m that last category nowadays He had purposely missed 
the last two reunion dinners of his regiment : not the regiment 
he had been virtually sacked from, the inferior one he had been 
allowed to jom when men were needed in 1939 It was such a 
busmess getting to London, and so crowded and noisy when one 
got there. 

He would not have said that he found the company at Tup- 
penny-hapenny Cottage altogether without savour There was 
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still a little satisfaction to be had out of scoring off them in talk, 
but It did seem to be on the decrease. He must sec if he could 
not come up with some less subtle means of venting on the four 
of them his lack of respect and affection. What had happened, 
what was the change in his circumstances that had led him to 
this decision? Well, anyhow, such a project would help to pass 
the time. 

The Telegraph was in the kitchen after all, partly concealed 
by the fruit-bowl which he was nearly sure he had seen Adela 

removmg from the luncheon-table. She would hear about that at 
dinner. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

A few days later, Mangold sat in her room trying to write a 
letter to her fnend Emily Rouse She found it hard work, she 
w o a ways found such activity a durable pleasure, because 
this mining she was m a state of acute fear. Ever smee coming 
across Emily s letter as if for the first time but m fact for the 
second or third, she had not been able to suppress the fear, and a 
further mc.dent had sharpened it, nevertheless it was wo.se at 
*e moment because Dr Mamwarbg was due to caU in response 
to her su^ons, and she would have to tell hua what had ham 
pened and hear what he had to say. ^ 

Round her were her numerous possessions, each in its place: 
fern, footstool, chma menagerie, postal scales, cylmdrical cushion 
with mssel, mmmture said to be of ancestor and said to be by 
Cosway, and many a flower-vase, paperweight and candlestick. 
She ran her eye over them and found them all reassuemriy m 
order , after so many years it faded to take m what would have 
struck many observers as the most unusual feature of the room 
a coverlet divided into sut sections, each bearing an mcoml 
petendy-apphqued slogan In order, these ran: 
sardeemes. mouste, bunnte-wunnte, collar-wallar with bellste- 
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wellstes, and creamte They had been in some sense intended to 
please (even Mangold could not quite have said how) one or 
other long-forgotten predecessor of Pusscat, who now herself - 
lay in a rough disc on one corner of bunnie-wunnte. 

There was a famt sound from the front door, then a fist 
pounded vigorously on it Mangold looked in the glass to make 
sure her make-up was properly matt, rehearsed a smile and 
slipped a charm-bracelet on to her Wrist • it was extra important 
on an occasion like this to be seen absolutely at one’s best,' As far 
back as she could remember, she had gone in for day-dreams 
about what clothes, jewellery and the like she would wear if, hke 
her admired and adored Mane Antomette, she were somehow 
to find herself facmg public execution A coimtry G.P ’s visit was 
hardly on that scale, but the pnnciple held. 

Ushered in by Shorty with prolonged and parodied ceremony, 
the doctor shook hands and sat down on a green-padded chair 
of uncertam period Despite his heavy whiskers and mch-wide 
bracket-shaped moustache, he looked to Mangold about fifteen. 
Actually he was more than twice that, though he would have 
confessed, if he had not been so senous-mmded and if there had 
been anybody available to confess it to, that nothmg could touch 
a visit to Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage for makmg old age seem 
as remote as interstellar travel. 

‘What’s been the trouble, Mrs Pykep’ 

‘What has been and is the trouble is that Pm losing my poor 
little mmd, Dr Mamwanng ’ 

‘That seems most unlikely.’ 

‘It’s to do with my memory, and letters I’ve been forgettmg 
ones I receive and also ones I write That’s much worse, the 
ones I wnte I telephoned your surgery because I found I’d writ- 
ten two letters to the same person, and I was just gomg to send 
them off, and I saw them together and so I opened them, and I 
found they were both answering the same letter from her and 
they were the same, my letters were, almost word for word ’ 

The doctor asked for details and got them m full measure. 
Eventually he said, 

‘1 sec Is this lady a close fncnd of yours?’ 
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‘I’ve never been clever at all, I haven’t got a good brain and 
It’s no use caring now, but I’ve always been able to sort of keep 
up with things It’s been my life, keeping up with things, 
especially the last few years, and if I can’t do that I can’t do 
anything, thcre’d be nothing for me to do, and I couldn’t bear 
that. I’d have to go away somewhere; I couldn’t let them, you 
know, all of them see it. I couldn’t bear it.’ 

‘I appreciate that ’ Dr Mamwanng recognized his patient’s 
departure from her habitual style, but was just as good at hiding 
the pity the departure made him feel as he was at hiding the 
imtation the habitual style made him feel ‘It’s important that 
you answer my question, Mrs Pyke. The lady you were writing 
to -are you very close friends? Old friends?’ 

‘Not specially. We’ve known each other a long time, but 
never very well.’ 

‘Now: remember we’re talking in confidence Would you 
call her one of the most interestmg people you know?’ 

‘No, I don’t think I would. But she’s most frightfully sweetie- 
peedes ’ 

Acquainted as he was with Marigold’s lingo, the doctor only 
just mana ged not to scream or to pitch forward on to the taste- 
ful orange-and-buff carpet (once an ornament of her home in 
Beauchamp Place). If chaUenged, he would have said that, 
among the very few generalizations medical practice had sug- 
gested to him, there was a fairly obvious one about people in 
genuine fear (as now) casting aside all affectation : mention 
X-rays and banum meals, his partner had put it to him the 
previous week with his immediate agreement, and they stop 
watchmg themselves Here, he thought he saw, was an excep- 
tion, and hurriedly comforted himself with what he knew to be 
popularizing noUons of how it was the exceptional that was the 
truly instructive At the same moment he caught a passing sight 
of the cat-onented coverlet, viewed before but never fully assimi- 
lated, and himself expenenced a twmge of genume fear com- 
pounded with mcreduhty. Feeling rather as if he had somebody’s 
hand clapped over his mouth, he said, 

‘So you . . . may have known her a longish . . . time without 
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ever in fact knowing her very well. I think my general reaction 
would ... be this.’ 

This proved to be a long monologue on how everybody tended 
to forget things that did not really concern them, how the 
tendency tended to increase with age, how another tendency 
saw to It that, well, older people found it harder to concentrate, 
how the two tendencies between them could cause lapses of 
memory, how m such cases (he went carefully here) there was 
no reason to expect any significant deterioration, and how he 
would presenbe some pills which would reduce anxiety and so 
enable the situation to appear m better perspective. It sounded 
good and contained no flat lies 

Before the doctor had finished, Shorty came in with coffee 
and biscuits on a bent silver tray. He stayed a little longer than 
was altogether necessary, constantly glancing at Mangold m a 
way the doctor saw as mdicatmg concern and Mangold herself 
as pretended concern hidmg utter mdifference, but in fact 
amounted to pretended concern hidmg hostile cunosity if there 
was anythmg wrong with her more than being a snobbish old 
bitch eaten up with her own importance, he wanted to be one of 
the first to know about it He soon saw, however, that Mangold 
was not gomg to proclaim that leprosy had just been diagnosed 
in her or that she was near death from an mgrowmg toenail, and 
neither was the doctor; Adela, later, might have somethmg 
to tell 

‘While I’m here I might as well have a word with you, Mr 
Shorten,’ said Dr Mamwarmg. 

‘Nothing the matter with me, doc, bar anno domini, and from 
all I hear there’s not much to be done about that.’ 

‘Just the same, I think I’d better see you for a mmute before 
I go.’ 

‘You’re the boss I’ll be m the kitchen’ 

Shorty took himself off The doctor finished his monologue 
by saymg, 

‘Well, Mrs Pyke, I want you to remember what I’ve said and 
' thmk it over, and take the pills regularly - that’s important. I 
hope I’ve managed to reassure you a htde.’ 
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‘Oh, absolutely; you’ve been quite marvellous I feel so 
ferendy about the whole thing. It’s frightfully kind of you to 
take all this trouble over a silly old woman.’ 

Dr Mainwarmg saw that he had indeed reassured his patient 
a htde. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Adela was nexL She told the doctor she was feeling about the 
same as usual and at once went on to inquire about Marigold 
‘No great cause for concern there, Miss Bastable You could 
help by discussing the situation with her and generally helping 
her to calm down But as regards your own — 

‘It means so much to her, do you see, this business of staying 
in touch with everyone. Her correspondence - it’s like a City 
firm She gets letters by every post. You must do something to 
help her. Dr Mainwarmg.’ 

‘Well, I hope I’ve — 

‘But I’m sure she’s got a lot of confidence in you. We all have, 
of course Do please look in on Professor Zeyer, won’t you? I 
think you’ll see a great change in him. For the better, I mean.’ 

They stood in Adda’s north-facmg bedroom, round which the 
doctor looked while she went mto considerable detail about 
George. Apart from some tea-mugs of royal or regional con' 
nection, unused ashtrays, eroded postcards and other presum- 
able mementoes, he half noticed, as he had on previous visits, 
a great many photographs, in frames or pinned to a cork backing 
Apart from one of the lesser-known I,ondon hospitals and a 
house m some non-European locale, the subjects were chiefly 
women, chiefly in the dress of one or another bygone era. On a 
cursory inspection,' portrayals of the occupant of the room were 
nowhere to be seen, very likely as a result of self-effacement. 

‘That sounds most encouraging,’ said the doctor when he 
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had the chance to. ‘But I don’t want you to over-exert yourself. 
You must remember your own — ’ 

‘Oh, there’s no real exertion mvolved My brother gives Mr 
Shorten and me a hand to get Professor Zeyer upstairs again. 
It’s funny how his bad leg seems to sort of come and go. My 
' brother’s leg.’ 

It would have taken a better-’informed and even more atten- 
tive listener than the doctor to hear that Adela was unsardomcally 
aware of the regular shifts m the condition of her brother’s leg . 
bad whenever bringing George downstairs was on the cards, 
wondrously improved when it came to gettmg him back upstairs 
‘I’ll talk to your brother too, of course But you must tell 
me about yourself. Miss Bastable. Any mcrease in pain? Any 
unusual discomfort?’ 

‘Oh, not really, no I’m as strong as a horse.’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

George was next He was full of enthusiasm about his return 
to work The doctor hstened approvmgly, but felt he had to say, 
‘You should remember that, even with aU this assistance, 
you’re still exertmg yourself considerably when you move about ’ 
‘You mean I’m m danger of another stroke ’ 

‘I wouldn’t be domg my job if I said any different, Professor 
Zeyer There are two pomts, really One is that any sort of stram 
must be avoided withm reason The other is, if you follow that 
advice you’re in no more danger than anybody else with- your 
medical history ’ 

‘Take it easy, in fact.’ 

‘That’s right,’ 

‘I’ll remember,’ said George, not at all daunted by what he 
had heard Work counted more than mobihty, more than any- 
thing, Adela had not yet had time to get him his new typewnter, 
but he had already drafted his Mihailovic letter m his mmd, and 
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difference to a quartedy 


a few days’ dday would make no 
3ournai. 

Bernard was next. To him, the doctor said, 

*As before, Mr Bastablc?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*Mr Brown) ohn’s a good man.’ , 

*Unbclievable name, that. I do very much wonder how 
came by it - I should say, hov/ his ancestor came by it. Gossip 
in the village, do you think?’ 

‘I expect so. We’ll be in touch.’ - 

Shorty was last. In deference to the doctor, he had so ^ 
that day drunk only one small tumbler of that other doctors 
potadon, although it was nearly noon. He said, 

‘Well, any hope of a death in the family?’ 

‘Everybody’s doing as weU as can be expected.’ 

*Oh, terrific.’ 

*Let’s take a look at that liver of yours.’ 

‘What for? It hasn’t been playing me up.’ 

'Ey the time you nodee there’s something wrong there u 
already have been permanent damage. You don’t want to end 
up hke Mr Bastable.’ 

‘True, O king.’ 

Upstairs, Shorty took his trousers and underpants down and 
lay on his bed while the doctor kneaded the relevant part of his 
abdomen. 

‘How much do you drink a day?’ 

‘About a bottle.’ There were m existence^ after all, bottles 
that would hold the true amount. 

‘Not a botde of spirits?’ 

‘No fear. Kind of wine.’ 

‘Well, there is some enlargement, but it doesn’t seem to have 
increased smee last time, and if you sack to one bottle of wme a 
day and eat plenty of meat and fish and chicken, you should be 
all right.’ 

‘Message received and understood.’ 

The doctor went back to Marigold for a final word, and 
Shorty was not far behind, ostensibly to collect the coffecHiay, 
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so he had a good view when, in the course of seeing the doctor to 
the door, she fell flat on her back as abruptly as if she had been 
shot. The two men, each with every appearance of sohcitude, 
helped her to her feet. She seemed shaken but unhurt. 

T trod on sometljing . . 

‘There ’ Shorty picked up a tennis ball, much discoloured and 
not easy to see in the hall with its single undersized wmdow, 
even at midday. The ball was also damp and considerably 
lacerated. 

Bernard appeared from the sitting-room, no doubt drawn to 
the scene by the soimd of Mangold’s fall. ‘Nothmg wrong, I 
hope?’ 

“Nasty toss she took,’ said Shorty. ‘Towser’s flaming ball.’ 

‘That damned dog.’ 

‘Are you sure you’re all right, Mrs Pyke?’ asked Dr Main- 
wanng 

‘It’s old and disgusting and it ought to be put down. It’s 
always bullymg my poor httle cat ’ 

‘He means a lot to George,’ said Shorty. 

A reflective look crossed Bernard’s heavy face. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

One evenmg later that week. Shorty, Marigold and Adela were 
gathered in the sitting-room Shorty was domg his best to read 
a paperback book that told, it seemed to him, of some men on a 
wartime mission to blow somethmg up His state of mmd, 
normal for him at this time of day, lent the narrative an air of 
deep mystery. New characters kept on makmg unceremonious 
appearances, or, more exactly, he would find that he had been 
m a sense foUowmg their activiues for several pages without 
havmg noticed their arrival, or, more exactly still, they would 
turn out, on consultation of the first couple of chapters, to have 
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been about the place from the start. The prose style was tortuous, 
elhptic, allusive, full of strange poeticisms; the dialogue, after 
the same fashion, was stuJSed with obscurities and non-sequiturs 
and, like the story itself, constantly referred to people, events, 
places and the rest that had never come up before, or, once again, 
had come up eight or eighty pages earher. Every so often he 
would run across some detail that nearly convinced him he had 
read the whole thing before, perhaps more than once. But none 
of that bothered him in the least : he was not working for an 
exam, and to read as he did meant that he used up books very 
slowly and economically. 

Mangold too, m her different way, was contentedly reading* 
Dr Mamwanng’s pills must already have started to t^e effect; 
at any rate, she had been pretty tranquil for the past forty-eight 
hours or so; there had been no recurrence, as far as she was 
aware, of loss of memory. What she was readmg was her scrap- 
book, a compilation mainl y of short items referring to persons 
far from squarely in the public eye, persons not always known 
to her m any direct fashion, persons who had less often done 
something than had something happen to them. 

Only Adela, of the three, was less than at ease. A few minutes 
earher, she had given up trymg to watch the htde Japanese tele- 
vision set : there was a young man singmg and moving about a 
lot on one channel, cowboys on another, and what had turned 
out to be an incomprehensible drama of some sort on the third. It 
was incomprehensible to her partly because she could not with 
confidence differentiate any one character from any other, except 
in point of sex, and partly because, as had been clearly announced 
at the start of the transmission but too qmckly or unemphaGcally 
to register with her, what she had seen was part of the fourth 
episode of a six-part serial. 

She picked up her book, Sense and Senstbthty, but did not 
open It Bernard had gone to London that morning for an ex- 
haustive medical examination by somebody called Ivtr Brown- 
john, promismg to telephone from Newmarket railway stauon 
when he had returned there and needed her to bring him home 
in her car. Probably about six o’clock, he had said, it was now 
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nearly eight, and eight was dinner-time, as he well knew Some- 
thing must be wrong. She could not read it was not enough of 
a distraction. 

‘What can have happened?’ asked Adela. 

‘Aw, hell, babe,’ said Shorty ‘Guy gets held up some on the 
railroad, okay? So it don’t mean no bunch of bad hombres am’t 
wrecked the tram Maybe he )ust don’t done gotten the time to 
call you-ail from that old sheriff’s ofiSce, see what I mean, 
mm-hm?’ 

‘They must have sort of kept him m, decided they’d got to 
operate on him straight away or somethmg.’ 

‘Look, Adela, Adela, bad news travels fast If there was any 
question of that, we’d have heard hours back.’ 

‘It’ll be those swme of railwaymen having a go-slow or a 
work-to-rule or whatever it is,’ said Mangold placidly. ‘Pack 
of rotten Reds.’ 

‘But he said he’d telephone ’ 

‘Like I said, Adela, even the Queen can’t telephone from a 
penshing railway carriage ’ 

‘She probably can, don’t you think? I was readmg somewhere 
that people do from cars these days All right, I see what you 
mean . . Listen ’ 

A motor vehicle could be heard approaching Adela ran into 
the haU, Shorty following more slowly Marigold turned a page 
of her scrap-book 

‘ . got a taxi,’ said Bernard a moment later as he came into 
the room He was wearing a dark suit and tie and looked like 
an emment greengrocer 

‘But It can’t be out of order,’ said Adda warmly. T thought 
of that and got the operator to nng me and it worked ’ 

‘Wdl, anyhow, I couldn’t get through Not that it matters.’ 

‘How did It go, Bernard?’ asked Shorty. 

*Oh yes, how did it go?’ 

Bernard smiled, and not caustically at that. ‘Clean bill. For 
my age, that is, of course. Furthermore — 

‘Oh, Bernard, dear . . .’ 

Adda could not resist embracing her brother, who for once 
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(she could not remember the last time) did not stiffen and ho 
himself away. 

‘Good show, Bernard,’ said Shorty. 

*Y ou must be frightfully relieved,’ said Marigold. 

Shorty suppressed a grin. People who sound insincere a 
time, he thought to himself, should not expect others to notice 
the difference when they try to sound insincere. 

‘Furthermore,’ Bernard was going on, ‘the excellent 
Brownjohn said he saw no reason why I shouldn’t start dnnki^ 
agam, m reasonable quantities He seemed to thmk it would 
positively beneficial Somethmg to do with the circulation. 

‘He of the brown )ohn hath spoken great words of wisdom 
and good cheer,’ said Shorty. ‘What do you fency, Bernard? 

‘I’ve been th inkin g about little else ever since the Brown] ohn 
declaration Is there any gin in the house? ’ 

‘There is, externally cobwebbed, trufe, but doubtless unim' 
paired ’ 

‘I’d like some with about the — * 

‘About the same amount of water and nothing else. 1 
remember.’ 

While Shorty was out of the room, Adda said, ‘So you found 
the place aU right,’ and, as soon as she realized what she had 
said, braced herself for the ‘It would appear so’ or altemativdy 
the ‘No, I spent the day walking the streets m a fniitless search’ 
that would have been Bernard’s normal response. But he said 
only, 

‘Yes, went straight to it without any trouble at all ’ 

She smiled ‘You’re a different man already, Bernard.’ 

Tfes, I think perhaps I am.’ 

‘You must have been worrying a lot.’ 

T suppose I was ’ 

‘We ^ understand TeU me,’ — and she asked some questions 
about his day which he answered 

Shorty came back with Bernard’s dnnk in his hand and a 
similar amount inside h i m ‘One London Dry Gm and water, 
StrV 
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‘Thank you, my man Well . . here’s to me.’ He sipped, then 
frowned ‘What brand is this?’ 

Shorty told him. 

‘They’ve done something to it. it doesn’t taste as it used to ’ 
‘You’ve forgotten it, Bernard,’ said Shorty, ‘your mouth’s out 
of practice.’ 

Terhaps it is.’ 

‘You keep on with it and you’ll be all right.’ 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Christmas approached Bernard and Shorty on one occasion, and 
Mangold on another, were femed to Newmarket to buy their 
presents George bought his by proxy * Adela’s through Shorty, 
everyone else’s through Adela 

It was a busy time for Marigold Her having done her Christ- 
mas shoppmg at the little local stores was m the mterests of 
economy of both cash and physical effort she had very little of 
the one, and what she knew to be not an-mexhaustible fund of 
the other. She did make two tnps to London, to visit old and 
largely or wholly immobile connections of hers, but most of her, 
days were passed m dispatchmg Christmas cards -7 more accur- 
ately, Chnstmas letters, because every card bore a personal 
message, often of some length An eighty-six-year-old lady m 
Clapham, who had once taught Mangold history, was puzzled 
to receive two almost identical communications of this sort on 
successive days; her mental condition, however, saw to it that her 
puzzlement was neither deep nor lastmg Over this penod, 
Mangold told Adela several thmgs two or three times over but 
on each occasion Adda managed not to tell her she had done so 
George was busy too, though not on any Yuletide matters* 
Through Adda, again, he exchanged typewnters, and on his 
new machine slowly but effectivdy typed his Mihailovic letter 
which was not acknowledged He also, as planned, wrote to 
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several penodicals in search of work as a reviewer. Some 
answered that there was nothing for him )ust then; others in- 
timated that no man could tell how far in the future lay the 


moment when there might be something for him. He was put 
out, but not put off. There was surely room for a popular 
history of central Europe between the beginnings of the Mumc 
crisis and, say, the Prague coup of 1948. Among his files or in his 
memory, he had a good deal of unpublished material whic 
would have been out of place m a work of scholarship} 
would lend colour and immediacy to the kmd of book he was 
contemplating. Not that he merely contemplated it for long • he 
was soon engaged on a synopsis and the drafting of a specimen 
chapter. To his deep gratitude. Shorty acted as his librarian, 
taking lists of books to the box-room and quite often coming 
back with the nght ones. 

On his own account. Shorty was not especially busy durmg 
this penod, ^vidmg his day as usual between housework, gar- 
dening and getting drunk. 

Bernard, who on his shopping expedition had bought several 
items not selected as Christmas presents, turned quite busy there- 
after. 


The approach of the festive season meant that Adda was 
busier than ever. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

Such a pity it hasn’t lasted,’ said Mangold one afternoon about 
the middle of December. ^After we all thought he’d got so much 
better ’ 

Adda looked at her in sudden fear ‘What’s happened? He 
told us he was all nght That man m London — 

‘I don’t mean physically, angd. I’d have thought it was ob- 
vious I didn’t mean physically I mean the way he goes on, the 
way he treats everyone, indudmg you. He’s ]ust as offensive and 
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intolerable as he ever was. It lasted precisely ten days, the im- 
provement, when he behaved like a human being for a change. 
Then, absolutely overnight, he — 

'I think it was the drink, dear. That is, he was so looking for- 
ward to a glass of gin or wine or something, just an occasional 
one, and then he found he didn’t enjoy it and it made him feel 
dizzy and everything. So I suppose he , . . feels he’s back where 
he was before he saw the man.’ 

The two women’s discussion of Bernard was taking place in 
the woods near the cottage. As they walked, the sun, unusually 
strong for the time of year, lit up the bare branches and stalks, 
and, whenever they came to a spot sheltered from the famt 
breeze, communicated shght but perceptible heat. 

‘I think it was George that did it,’ said Marigold abruptly, 
‘And that dog of his. He was bearable before they turned up.’ 
‘But poor George can’t help — 

*You cast your mindle-pindle back and think about it and 
you’ll see I’m right Anyway, that’s neither here nor there. The 
p6int is, I doubt if I can stand it much longer. All this hostility 
and peevishness and ... I think I’ll have to find somewhere else 
to go Make other arrangements.’ 

In fact. Marigold did not especially object to the restoration 
(real enough) of Bernard’s habitual behaviour, and had been 
contmuing to enjoy in a small way her opportunities of getting 
back at him and getting at Shorty. Her gathering resolve to qmt 
the household matched the progress of her amnesia, fits of which 
now came upon her at least daily. To hide her condition from 
the others, especially Bernard, as best she might, and as long as 
she could, she kept to her room more than formerly. Dr Main - 
warmg’s prescription had not cured her aversion from the pros- 
pect of becoming hopelessly senile in the company of people who 
knew her, nor had it weakened her conviction that senility was 
her fate The pills had done no more than allow her to r em ain 
calm when she noted her lapses of memory and when she con- 
sidered what to do. 

Blinking rapidly, Adela said, ‘But you can’t do that, Mari- 
gold Where would you go? ’ 
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‘I’ve one or two ideas ’ The previous year, Mangold had 
visited a friend in a sort of old people’s home in North London. 
For what it was, it was not too bad a place, and the friend would 
be no embarrassment, havmg shortly afterwards had to leave for 
a* hospital where those who could do nothing for themselves 
were taken care of. As for money, the sale of almost everything 
she possessed would start her off, and she could rely on Trevor 
and Keith to follow up, rather than have to look after her them- 
selves 

‘But . . . breaking everything up just because Bernard’s sar- 
casuc someumes . . Adela felt not only despair, but some 
mcreduhty , she did not sec the import of her brother’s behaviour 
as clearly as Mangold did. ‘Oh, I don’t mean he isn’t sarcastic, 
but you mustn’t take it so seriously. I’ll talk to Bernard - he’s not 
completely unreasonable - he’ll see . . .’ 

Mangold, havmg remembered just in time what reason she 
had given for her desire to leave, said, ‘Oh, it’s not only Bernard. 
That disgustmg httle squirt Shortell . . 

Who makes your bleeding bed and dusts your bleedmg fur- 
mture and cooks half your bleedmg meals and washes up your 
bleedmg dishes,’ said Shorty under his breath He had not m- 
tended to eavesdrop, but his approach, over thickly strewn dead 
leaves, had been silent, and he had found himself m hearing and 
out of sight at the same time. 

‘Oh, I know he’s uncouth and drunken and all that . . 

(‘Ta muchly, I’m sure.’) 

. . but I couldn’t run the house without him ’ Adela went 
into some^ detail here, ending with a promise to talk to Shorty 
also Marigold gave no sign of havmg hstened to any of this. 
It came to Adela quite clearly that there was nothmg more she 
could say m order to persuade the other not to do as she had 
threatened Most women, most people m this situation, would 
have said, ^ or at least considered saying, ^V^on’t you stay for my 
sake?’ But it did not occur to her. All she did say was, hesitandy, 
‘It’s defimte, then, is it, dear?’ * 

‘Oh, I haven’t deaded yet ’ If she became no worse, or only a 
litde worse, and as long as Bernard remamed ignorant of what 
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had happened to her, Marigold would not go. With all its 
shortcomings, Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage was more comfort- 
able and, It could even be said, more cheerful than the North 
London place. She had raised the question that afternoon so 
that, m case dungs went the other way, her pretended motive 
for departure might seem more convincing. No one must know 
her real one. 

‘I see,’ said Adela. How many times since she had known her 
must Mangold have said she had not decided yet? - whether or 
not she would come to tea, come for a bathe, come to the theatre, 
come to live here in the first place, come for a walk. Some people 
by nature found it harder than others to decide thmgs. 

‘That’s nght, keep her hanging,’ said Shorty, when the mo 
had started to move slowly back towards the house. Ehm 
afraid Eh haven’t desayded yet and yooh can sweat it out m the 
meantame. Up your arsle-parceL You wait. IdU be fun, Goldie.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

‘So could you possibly try? It’s not a lot to ask, after all, just not 
snubbmg her so much. You needn’t put yourself out It’s not as 
if you’re stiU worrying about your health You’ve no real excuse.’ 

Adela honesdy beheved that these pomts, put as she had put 
them, were best calculated to win Bernard over, and that she had 
spoken m the gentle conciliatory tone which somethmg m her, 
perhaps her very speech-organs, forbade her from ever attaining. 
It was m direct response to the shghtly dommeering effect she 
actually produced that, years ago. Bernard had begun to form 

his own iromcal style. But he said now, ^ 

‘True I know I’m a brute sometimes It’s like a habit one 
falls into, so I suppose one can get out of it too. I promise you I 
will try.’ 

He spoke with smcerity He had several reasons for wanting 
Marigold to rcmam in the house, even though concern for his 
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sister’s welfare was not one of them. For all that, the genuine- 
ness of his feeling somehow communicated itself to her. She 
smiled and said as animatedly as she could, 

‘Thank you, dear. I’m so sorry your drinks don’t agree with 
you.’ . 

‘So am I But the way to look at it is that at least that means I 
don t have more than about one a day, which would please the 
valuable Brownjohn.’ 


‘It’s marvellous of you to take it like that Well, I must be 
going I ve got to collect the pensions. There are such queues in 
the post office these days Christmas seems to start earlier and 
earlier every year As regards people postmg their parcels and 
cards and buymg stamps, I mean.’ 

‘Yes, I know what you mean.’ 

Adela went Bernard collected the radio from the sitting- 
room and took it up to his bedroom, in accordance with a 
recently established routine • he had explained a couple of times 
mat resting his leg on his bed for an extra hour or so seemed to 
help It a bit, and it was known that he often listened to the radio 
m the mornings, or kept it turned on He turned It on now and 
oun some music or other, but made no move to rest his leg Far 
morn mat, he took up a position by the door that gave him a 

narrow view of the landmg, and waited, farting occasionaUy in 
an mcisive mihtary way. 

Some minut« ^ssed. Then a door shut downstairs and steps 
crossrf the haU. Humedly, Bernard turned up the volume on 

Marigold’s 

made a note of the time m his fliarxT i. • . i 

few minutes of the same occasioTl’ ? 

gold's bowels eviden^folwra utfrr Tl 

-I , , , ^ i'Jiluwea a pretty stnet routine, which 

was more than could be said for some others’. Good 

When, some more minutes later a u , 

she had returned downstairs, he let the mSeontk,u?rpr“uf= 
Its noises ^d went dong m George's room. He tnoeked and 

entemd rajer abrupdy, with the hoped-for result that Mr Pastry 
raised his raltermg growl. oou-jr 
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*0h dear oh dcar^’ said Bernard in a resonant mutter, then, 
changing rather than raising his voice, went on, ‘Mommg, 
George' how’s things?’ 

‘Things arc all right,’ Clumsily, George pulled his typewriter 
off his lap 

‘I’m not interruptmg your work, I hope?’ 

‘No no, rather not, I’ve got ail the time in the world. No 
deadlines these days, thank God.’ 

‘Yes, I can see it must be a relieL But I think it’s splendid 
you’ve been able to take up wntmg again like this, under these 
conditions.’ 

‘Oh, conditions could be far worse than these, I assure you. 
Shorty fetches me anything I need to read, and this thing here 
is very manageable apart from puttmg m new pieces, and of 
course, much easier for me than using the old way 'Most of the 
tvnting stuff used to go over my hands or what I was wearing or 
the thmgs on the bed rather than on what I was supposed to be 

Bernard had worked his way round to the further side of 
the bed, followed by Mr Pastry, on whose feet he made several 
attempts to step, this m the hope of provoking further growls 
or other untoward behaviour: no success. With his face turned 
towards the window, he said, 

‘I’m afraid your old hound isn’t what you might call at the 
peak of his popularity these days ’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that. What’s he been up to?’ 

‘Well, he always seems to want to be let in the moment he’s 
let out and the other way round And then he gives that cat of 
Mangold’s a hell of a tune, not that that matters to me, quite 
frankly. But recently it looks as if he’s taken to crapping inside 
the house, which is rather a pest. I cleared up a pile of turds 
yesterday afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Are you sure they weren’t Pusscat’s?’ 

‘No, but I don’t think so I’d prefer not to go into details.’ 

‘Oh, I am so sorry. What a bore for you,’ 

‘He’s getting on, isn’t he?’ 

‘Well, he’s fifteen.’ 
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Seven fifteens are a hundred and five. That’s older than most 
of us get.’ 

That s just a saying, one dog year’s equal to seven man years.’ 
Bernard did not answer at once. He looked, or appeared to 

^ , more directly out of the window. Then he said in his 
dragging voice, 

According to Marigold, he ought to be put down.’ 
ou know Mangold. She exaggerates and speaks without 
thi^g all the time.’ 

I m only telling you what she told me. Mind you, George, I 
ou t if Shorty s exactly mad about him. He does give him a 
certain amount of extra work, after all.’ 

yoS^?^ George’s mouth grew tense. ‘How do you feel 

. , • • • I don t really ... I probably shouldn’t have mentioned 


Why did you ? ’ 

^ "banted to give you the chance of preparing a 

havmtr \h^ \ said Bernard, scoldmg himself for not 

amm J Ir. ^ obvious point in advance ‘In case the 

an^al loses esteem any further.’ 

I see Thank you.’ 

hand on the^^^fl George beat the flat of his left 

second attempt’ ctl^edT’ f 

master. In Ge^orge’s^ectiont^^^'“^“'^ 
pied an mnnovably W pSe 4^ V 

attached to; neverthdeaa, f ’>=‘“8 >>= was 

the most agreeable dog be had 1“ ^ ”f 

with the intermittent encepaon of Shorn ’'t ^gt«iabk, and, 
bemgs at hand to feel aff^on t ^ human 

faded to feel anyth^t^^^/^f ^ 

Adela With his widowhood a lara esteem for 

cut out and thrown awa? somewh 

departure of Mr Pas" w^d t ^ 

but, agam, he was irreplaceable - doubW^^f^ comparable loss, 

ndden man could never cope with a ouiLv ’ ^ virtuaUy bed- 

pc P^PPy, nor expect others to 
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cope on his behalf, and a grown dog would not be his dog. 

Who could be trusted to fight for Mr Pastry’s retention? 
Adela and, in his sober fits. Shorty. Not enough, perhaps, to 
stand up against Marigold and Bernard. Time and chance would 
tellj nothing else. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

In the coal-house of the cottage there were, besides a small, un- 
changmg pile of coal and various bits of debris, a water-tap, a 
ladder and a bucket, items used by Shorty when he cleaned the 
outsides of the windows Bernard drew water into the bucket, 
glanced round carefully to make sure he was xmobserved, and 
earned it to the clearing in the woods, where he set it down. 
Then, his hand moving feist and cleanly for a man of his age, he 
drew from inside his jacket an object resembhng a pistol and 
aimed it at a nearby clump of laurd. After a short pause, he re- 
turned It to a shoulder-holster This consisted chiefly of a leather- 
hke plastic material, though, having been designed for a juvemle 
shoulder, it had had to have its strap effectivdy lengthened with 
a piece of string. Bernard repeated his quick-drawing exercise 
some dozens of times before going on to practice no a. 

He filled the pistol with water from the bucket (for it was a 
water-pistol) and discharged it at the tree-stump from fifteen 
paces At the start he overshot - the thing had a flatter trajectory 
than he had expected - but corrected his aim well before the jet 
was spent After half an hour of further attempts at varying 
distances, he considered he had a feur mastery of the weapon. In 
his Service days he had been an excdlent revolver-shot, had 
indeed saved his own life m 1917 thereby, and was not put off by 
the slight breeze that sometimes took him wide of his mark 
direction was not important - he knew he could handle that, 
even with a moving target. What counted was elevation, and 
here he was greatly helped by the fact that, as when firing iacer 
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from a machine-gun, misses could be rectified in mid-burst It 
was consolmg to find that hand and eye were still relatively un- 
impaired, even if the enterprise for which they were now needed 
might strike some as odd or tnvial 

Practice no 3 combmed the first two : quick-draw-and-fire in 
one movement, often accompanied by a half-turn of the body to 
one flank or the other. Some minutes of this, and of bending and 
straightening each time the pistol needed a recharge, quickened 
his breathmg and heartbeat and brought him out in a light sweat 
- but pleasurably, so that he remembered for a moment what it 
had felt like to begin to warm up in a game of racquets At last 
he restored the pistol (filled) to its holster, emptied the remains of 
the water and started back to the house He was almost there 
when the sudden appearance of Adela, returned from the vil- 
lage, sent him diving for cover at a speed he had not tried for 
years The pistol was under his coat, the empty bucket 
could easily be explained, or left unexplained; it was instinct, the 
spirit of the thmg. That morning, he felt, he had done a little 
more than pass the time. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

R was just after one p m towards the end of the week before 
Chnstmas In the kitchen were Adda, Shorty and George 
Adda was ojKning some plastic packets of a kind of ham that 
a ore a p astic appearance, she knew it was not very nice, 
but u was pro«.n. it fUlcd peopk up, and ita pr.ee had ,ust been 
slarh=d b> i^p per packet. Shorty war stooped by the hearth, 
workrns on the fire with a leaky pair of bellows George sat at 
the Lsble, .t was the second of what had become estabhshed as 
h.s tuo uccklj days downstairs. Theorct.cally, he could have 
made such appcaraiices every day there was, but he d.d not want 
to ucar out his welcome, already (he ra.her fancied) losing us 
frt-hne;; with Bcmnrd, and there v;as his work Without 
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much wanting to, simply, as always, anxious not to appear sullen 
or bored, he said, 

I was reading where a chap wrote this morning, I expect you 
saw It yesterday, about those four young swine who broke into 
the place to rob it, but there was hardly any money in where 
Aey keep the money, because the boss had just been and paid it 

so they hit him with a tightemng-up affair and the iron 
business for the fire and so on, and took the money in what he 
'Was wearing and how you tell the tune and even his smokmg 
stuff, "What can you do about people like that? ’ 

I suppose you rush them to hospital,’ said Adela, making 
mustard ‘These days they can — ' 

Hospital? There’s nothing wrong with them in that sense. 
They’re )ust— ’ 

T think George means the thugs, Adela.’ 

Oh, I see, of course.’ 

But isn’t it appalling behaviour?’ 

‘Dreadful.’ 


Really fnghtening, George,’ said Shorty, thinking that the 
other had a very fair pomt, one that might well make an audience 
of homicidal maniacs properly sit up and take notice. A pity 
Bernard was not on the spot to appreciate it. ‘Shall I fetch the 
others, Adela?’ He put the bellows down on the iron fender. 

Well, that’s up to you,’ said Adda, looking at them. ‘They 
leak too, don’t they, the others? I must get — ’ 

I really meant fetch Bernard and Mangold for Iilnch, 
actually.’ 

‘Oh ’ This tune, Adda sounded as Bernard sometimes did in 
this kind of one-down situation, loftdy disappomted at such a 
tnte answer to what on the face of it was a not uninteresting 
problem ‘Yes, I suppose so If you would.’ 

Shorty had just adopted the minor crouch necessary to get 
through the doorway when an approachmg senes of barks was 
heard, follov?ed by an approachmg patter of animal feet, closely 
followed by Pusscat very closely followed by Mr Pastry, soon 
afterwards followed by Marigold, eventually and finally followed 
by Bernard. He was m tune to see Marigold dutchmg her pet to 
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her in what even a stranger to our civili'/ation would have 
recognized as a protective attitude w'hilc the dog, witli many a 
snuffle, trotted round the room at an evident loss and George 
remonstrated with him. There was some tension, 

'That damned dog.’ 

‘It’s only a game, Bernard,’ said Shorty. ‘He w'ouldn’t hurt 
her, not him. Not really hurt her.’ 

*Oh, wouldn’t he?’ Marigold glared hard. 

‘How did he get out?’ asked George. ‘I thought he was shut 
up in the sitting-room.’ 

Shorty glanced at Bernard, but said nothing 
‘Somebody must have left the door open,’ said Adcla. 

‘The creature’s becoming intolerable.’ Bernard turned to 
Mangold ‘Surely you must agree.’ 

Privately she did, and in full measure, but to express agree- 
ment with Bernard was so foreign to her mstinct and practice 
that she confined herself to further crooning over her cat, 

‘Just like him chasing his ball,’ said Shorty. ‘I allude, of course, 
to the tenms version thereof Come on, Bonzo, my lad, you’d 
better get out while the going’s good ’ 

He took Mr Pastry by the collar and hauled him from the 
kitchen Bernard, with a dissatisfied air, took his place at the 
head of the table George could see the case for letting the in- 
cident blow over, but, in the silence, he found himself saying, 

‘I really must apologize for the wretched old fellow ’ He tned 
to keep his tone light ‘And I do appreciate the way you all put 
up with him If I could do anythmg myself, I would, but I’m—’ 
Granted as soon as asked,’ said Shorty, now doling out plates 
of h^ He contmued m song, ‘How much is that dog-gy m the 
window? The one with the waggully tay-yool How much-’ 
Potatoes here. Shorty,’ said Adela. 

Dunng the rneal, there was some talk about Christmas, held 
together chiefly by the fact that what was said concerned Christ- 
mas in one way or another. 

‘Of course, at my grandfather’s it was Christmas h-^akhst 
that was- the real occasion,’ said Mangold ^ 

‘Of course,’ said Bernard. ‘What else? Sorry, do go on ’ 
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‘Thank you. There was game and venisou and herrings and 
txoude-poudes and kidneys and bacon and great farm eggs and 
fresh-baked bread and gallons and gallons of home-brewed beer. 
Literally hundreds of people used to come from all over the 
county. I remember one year - I can’t have been more than ten 
or eleven - the bishop came, and he'didn’t care for the rector, do 
you see, and he was a great big fellow, the bishop, and do you 
know what he did? ’ 

*¥68, as a matter of fact I do, Marigold,’ said Shorty, puUing a 
piece of grisde from between his teeth. ‘He got so pissed he 
saddled up the poor bloody rector and rode him round the 
dining-room belting him vnth his riding-crop. You told us the 
whole story last mght,’ 

All except George looked at Bernard, but he was sawing 
theatncally at a slice of ham, had shut off his attention as soon 
as he saw a fresh dose of Mangold’s' cackle on the way, had 
delivered his token barb and relapsed into day-dreaming about 
the projects he had in train. 

Into another sdence, George said, ‘In Pilsen we used to go in 
far . He stopped when he found himself faced by devising 
on-the-spot periphrases for a whole mental shelf-load of com- 
modities whose names, at the best of times, would have come to 
him more readily in Czech than in English; but he went on 
quite quickly, and he thought rather adroidy, ‘. . . all ma n ner 
of stuff I’m sure you couldn’t get hold of now unless you were a 
Party boss ’ 

‘I remember Vera saying how she used to look forward to it 
far weeks every year, to Christmas, I mean,’ said Adela, who 
had noticed that her brother was a htde more displeased with 
events than usual, and who stdl, in the t^th of a third of a 
century’s worth of evidence pomtinghard the other way, behcved 
that an affectionate reference to his late wife must have a soften- 
ing effect on him 

This did reach Bernard Tfou must be mixing her up with 
someone else ’ He soimded puzzled, driven to this conclusion 
against his will ‘When she discussed the matter with me, on 
what I remember as a smgle occasion and for about thirty 
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seconds in all, she said the whole thing bored her stiff. In fact, I 
think I can do better than that. Yes ~ an interest in Christmas is 
natural in children and something like to be pitied when old 
people have it, but in anybody clsc’s it’s a mark of gullibility and 
credulity and one thmg and anotlier. Something very much 

along those Imes. What the devil is the matter with you, 
George?’ 

Sorry, said George, who had been laughing almost silently 
and shaking his head for ten seconds or so, 'but you’re the one 
who s domg the mixing up. No Czech would say that, not one of 
Vera’s generation anyway Who do you thmk invented Good 
Kmg Wenceslas? No, the person who used to go round saying 
^ at was one of her so-called emancipated friends from over here. 

I ve an idea ... If you’ll give me a mmute I’ll come up with her 
name.’ 


Bernard breathed hard. ‘I can recall the scene exactly That 
ra er vulgar house in West Harnham. I was at nay davenport 

cards, and Vera came in from — ’ 

Bobs Butterfield I Bobs Butterfield! Rather smaU, Titian- 
aire type of girl, used to paint her nads and put too much 
rouge on her cheeks Bobs Butterfield I haven’t even thought 

^4- ycsirs Well, the old brain can't be in too bad a 

state if It can reach back as far as that ’ 

‘W ^ ^^htest recollection of any such person.’ 

r>r> vni ^ ^ could catch me out on a lot of thmgs too. 

Do you rmember her. Shorty? Just at a matter of roterest ’ 

tide mt:et;“Gt “ 

ThlS’nVhf^r 'Bobs Butterfield. 

That s right She was a great one for gettmg away from V.c- 

‘Verv nnccMir > J ^ ^ them ’ 

V^ possibly, said Bernard ‘Vem said to me what I told 
you she said to me ’ 

hal" ^ wouldn't 

•To you she may weU never have done. To me she dtd, on the 
occasion I described just now.* ^ 
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‘Ah, I think I’ve got it. lthtn\ \ can explain the whole thing 
in a way acceptable to all. Vera was telling you what Bobs But- 
terfidd had said to her about Christmas, and you missed that 
part because you were busy with the cards and thought Vera was 
saying what she hersdj thought’ 

•No No.’ 

‘Well, I distmctly remember her tellmg me she loved Christ- 
was,’ said Adela ‘Vera telling me, I mean ’ 

‘We like Christmas, don’t we, Pusscat?’ whispered Marigold. 

‘I’m dreaming of a white Christmas,’ sang Shorty, ‘just like 
the — ’ 

‘She hated Christmas,’ said Bernard. He tried to stop his head 
tremblmg 

‘I’m sorry,’ said George again ‘She didn’t’ 

‘You’re not questioning my good faith, you just mean I’m 
honestly mistaken Is that it?’ 

‘Exacdy. After all, I did know her much longer than you did ’ 

For a moment, Bernard felt real regret at what must now 
actually happen to Mr Pastry. It was only for a moment, because 
Mangold, jn a breathy murmur that George, for one, found hard 
to follow, said into the air, 

‘I think It’s mcer to remember people for what they liked 
rather than for what they didn’t like.’ 

‘What? ’ said Bernard on a long, steady note. 

*1 said it’s nicer to remember people for what they liked 
rather than for what they didn’t hke,’ said Mangold in the 
closest approach to a yell she was capable of, which was close 

Bernard’s reply would have reached the rearmost file of a 
battalion m column, had one been arrayed before him; even 
Shorty was impressed ‘Perhaps it is and perhaps it isn’t, but 
one can’t remember what didn’t take place, and I know it’s late 
in Me for you to start speaking at a normal level, but for God’s 
sake try.’ 

He left the room, limpmg heavily. 

‘I’m sorry, dear,’ said Adela to Mangold, ‘he’s sensitive about 
bemg a bit deaf ’ 

‘And I’m sensitive about being shouted at,’ 
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seconds in all, she said the whole thing bored her stiff In fact, I 
think I can do better than that. Yes - an interest in Christmas is 
natural in children and something like to be pitied v/hen old 
people have it, but in anybody clse’s it’s a mark of gullibility and 
credulity and one thing and another Something very much 

along those lines. What the devil is the matter with you, 
George?’ 

Sorry, said George, who had been laughmg almost silently 
and shaking his head for ten seconds or so, *but you’re the one 
who s doing the nuxmg up No Czech would say that, not one of 
Veras generation anyway. Who do you thmk mvented Good 
King Wenceslas? No, the person who used to go round saying 
that was one of her so-called emancipated friends from over here. 

I ve an idea ... If you’ll give me a mmute I’ll come up with her 
name ’ 


Bernard breathed hard ‘I can recall the scene exactly. That 
rather vulgar house in West Harnham I was at my davenport 
doing the Chnstmas cards, and Vera came in from—’ 

Bobs Butterfield 1 Bobs Butterfield 1 Rather small, Titian- 
aired type of girl, used to pamt her nails and put too much 
rouge on her cheeks Bobs Butterfield I haven’t even thought 
o er or thirty years Well, the old bram can’t be m too bad a 
state if It can reach back as far as that ’ 

‘W ^ ^^ghtest recollection of any such person.’ 

j m sure you could catch me out on a lot of thmgs too. 

Shorty? Just as a matter of mterest ’ 

1 n t have much to do with what you might call the social 
side m those days, George ’ 

No, I suppose not,’ said George tolerantly ‘Bobs Butterfield, 
at s ng t She was a great one for gettmg away from Vic- 
orm attitude I wonder if she’s still gomg on about them ’ 

ery possi ly, said Bernard ‘Vera said to me what I told 
you she said to me ’ 

havl™ shaking his head agam ‘She wouldn’t 


may weU never have done. To me she did, on the 
occasion I described just now.’ 
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‘Ah, I think I’ve got it I thtn\ I can explain the whole thing 
in a way acceptable to all. Vera was telling you what Bobs But- 
terfield had said to her about Christmas, and you missed that 
part because you were busy with the cards and thought Vera was 
saying what she herself thought.’ 

‘No No ’ 

‘Well, I distinctly remember her tellmg me she loved Chnst- 
was,’ said Adela ‘Vera telling me, I mean ’ 

‘We like Christmas, don’t we, Pusscat?’ whispered Marigold. 
‘I’m dreaming of a white Christmas/ sang Shorty, ‘just like 
the—’ 

‘She hated Chnstmas,’ said Bernard He tned to stop his head 
tremblmg. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said George again ‘She didn’t.’ 

“You’re not questioning my good faith, you just mean I’m 
honestly mistaken Is that it?’ 

‘Exactly. After all, I did know her much longer than you did ’ 
For a moment, Bernard felt real regret at what must now 
actually happen to Mr Pastry. It was only for a moment, because 
Mangold, in a breathy murmur that George, for one, found hard 
to follow, said mto the air, 

‘I thmk It’s nicer to remember people for what they liked 
rather than for what they didn’t like.’ 

‘What? ’ said Bernard on a long, steady note 
‘I said it’s nicer to remember people for what they liked 
rather than for what they didn’t like,’ said Marigold m the 
closest approach to a yell she was capable of, which was close 
Bernard’s reply would have reached the rearmost file of a 
battalion m column, had one been arrayed before him, even 
Shorty was impressed ‘Perhaps it is and perhaps it isn’t, but 
one can’t remember what didn’t take place, and I know it’s late 
m life for you to start speaking at a normal level, but for God’s 
sake try ’ 

He left the room, limpmg heavily 

‘I’m sorry, dear,’ said Adela to Marigold, ‘he’s sensitive about 
bemg a bit deaf ’ 

‘And I’m sensitive about bemg shouted aL’ 
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‘I’ll have a v/ord with him.’ 

‘You’ve had words with him before and a fet lot of good 
they’ve done. I can’t stand it any longer, livmg in the same 
house as that man. L shall have to start makmg definite plans ’ 
Mangold went out too In fact she was not offended, on the 
contrary, makmg Bernard lose his temper had toned her up, and 
she sdll felt relief almost to the pomt of elation at his havmg 
missed her lapse about her grandfather and the bishop. But the 
lapse Itself was an unfavourable sign; her partmg words in the 
kitchen had been intended as additional cover, should she finally 
be compelled to leave. 

‘I shouldn’t worry too much, Adela,’ said Shorty. ‘I reckon 
she’s a sight too comfortable where she is to really think of 
shifting.’ 

‘Oh, I do hope you’re right.’ 

‘Mmd you, she’s an odd piece, the madam is.’ 

‘I suppose I may have been a bit tacdess, gomg on about Vera 
hke that,’ said George. 

‘Yes, George, you may have.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

On the morning of Christmas Eve, Bernard was in the sitting- 
room as usual He remained altogether idle until, just after 
eleven o’clock, he heard the post bemg dehvered, then he limped 
quickly but quietly to the front door. Mr Pastry arrived there a 
moment afterwards and did a htde perfunctory barkmg Bernard 
held him by the collar with one hand while he sorted the various 
cards and letters with the other. There was a letter for him (he 
recognized the handwriting as that of the one ex-member of 
his original regiment with whom he still maintained some kmd 
of touch), a letter, a small parcel and three cards for Mangold, 
two bills addressed to Adda, nothmg for George, nothmg for 
Shorty. He put one letter in his pocket, kept the other m his 
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hand and left everything else on the hnl! table, then, after a 
hasty look to and fro, thrust the letter he held at Mr Pastry's 
snout 

'Come on, boy,' he whispered *Go for it. Come on Kill it 
Good God, I^tU it, you fool ’ 

After wagging his tail uncertainly for some seconds, the dog 
caught on to the new game, which mdeed was straightforward 
enough, consisting as it did of tearing the letter to shreds with 
his teeth It was quite a short game When it was over, Bernard 
dismissed his playmate with a light kick m the rump and 
moved, no longer quietly, to Mangold’s door, on which he 
1 nocked 

‘Yes, w'ho is It?’ said a voice thjit might conceivably have 
come from a dedicated scientist in mid-experiment, or at least 
from such a character as shown in an old-fashioned him 

‘Fuck you’ was all Bernard said in reply, and he said it under 
his breath 

He found Mangold tying a piece of shiny green nbbon round 
a box-shaped object wrapped m shiny pink paper She turned 
and looked up at him in understandable surprise. 

‘What bnngs you here?’ 

‘It’s that bloody dog of George’s agam, I’m afraid ’ He spoke 
with great seriousness, with some inner concentration too form- 
ing an alliance with Mangold was not a venture to be approached 
lightly ‘Look what I’ve just picked up by the front door ’ He 
handed over the tatters of paper and went on talkmg. ‘It really 
is too bad. In a sense, of course, I suppose one can’t blame the 
creature, but it’s hardly as if he’s a puppy, is it? I’m afraid it 
looks as if he’ll have to be — ’ 

‘Do youlinow who it’s from?’ Mangold’s surprise had turned 
to something that closely resembled honest puzzlement. 

‘How should I know?’ 

‘Well, It’s addressed to you.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I said It’s addressed — ’ 

‘I meant I Let me have a look ’ 

For the second time in two mmutes Bernard recognized his 
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friend’s hand, and a part of his own name could still be made 
out on the remains of the envelope. By a great clTort, he managed 
not to snatch from his pocket what he now knew must be 
Mangold’s letter. ‘You’re quite right,’ he said, so dizzy v/ith 
rage that he put a hand on the comer of the dressing-table and 
knocked over a plastic bottle of baby oil. (What was she doing 
with baby oil?) 

Her puzzlement gave way to suspicion. ‘What made you 
think it was for me?’ 

I didn t really, I don’t know, I must have thought, after 
all you get more letters than anybody else, it probably might 
have been for you,’ babbled Bernard, staring at a fragment of 
^oist^'ptxvn^TSIote new address 'The.. on it. Without 
volition he added, ‘There was one for you anyway. I — ’ 

‘Where is it?’ 

‘I . . 

What with his leg and her speed off the mark, she was several 

paces ahead of him at the hall table, but by then he had the 
letter in his hand. 

In a moment Marigold said, ‘I can’t find any letter here.’ 

As she spoke, Bernard entered on a strange evolution : back- 
wards (to look under the table), downwards (to look further 
imder the table) and forwards (to pick up anything that rmght 

ve been lying under the table) He got to his feet again with 
some difiSailty. 

Here it is It must have slipped on to the floor.’ 

^But It wasn’t there a moment ago.’ 

It must have been. You didn’t see it.’ 

But I would have seen it if it had been there ’ 
ou didnt, however,’ Bernard was trying to calm himself 

ore he said anything more to compound his crassness ‘I had 

to bend down to see it.’ 

But I d have seen it while I was walking towards the table.’ 

^ ou might well have done, I agree. Nevertheless you failed 


‘But It’s all scrumpled up ’ 

So it is It had had to be, to remain concealed in his hand. 
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‘Not damaged to any material degree, though.’ 

‘But how did It get like that?’ 

‘I haven’t the shghtest idea These things happen.’ 

‘But why are you so upset?’ 

‘I’m not upset, I’m )ust not used to sudden bendmg and. 
stretchmg ’ 

‘I think you got the dog to chew up what you thought was my 
letter and gave it your own by mistake.’ 

“Nonsense Who on earth would do such an absurd thing?’ 
‘An absurd man A man like you ’ 

Mangold collected her correspondence and left him standmg 
there. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

That afternoon, Bernard was commg out of the lavatory (after 
a prolonged and pamful session) )ust as Pusscat was passmg At 
the sight of him, she broke mto a run towards the stairhead. 
He drew his pistol from its holster with the speed of, say, a 
middle-grade FBI tramee, followed, squeezed the tngger A 
target movmg dtrecdy away from a sharpshooter is almost nS 
vulnerable as a stationary one the jet of water found its mark 
m less than a second and never left it Pusscat vamshed m the 
direction of Marigold’s room A loud, repeated miaouing ensued 
Bernard was just about to retreat towards his bedroom, with the 
idea of setting up a rough alibi, when he heard the approach 
of unsteady footsteps from the kitchen As he peered down the 
stairs, he just caught a glimpse of Shorty with a soda-siphon in 
his hand, he too passed out of sight A door opened. There was 
a brief mumble of voices, then Marigold’s was raised. 

‘This cat IS soakmg wet ’ 

Shorty asked some question 

Til tell you how by being squirted with that siphon. To 
thmk you — ’ 
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‘I wouldn’t do a thing like that, Marigold. I was only just 
taking it to the sitting-room for tomorrow. Anyway, look, you 
can see it’s full. No, it isn’t qmte, is it? Well, these days you 
quite often — 

‘Have you gone mad?’ 

‘Not so’s you’d notice ’ Shorty too was beginning to sound 
qmte angry. ‘If you think I go around squirting cats you’re the 
one that’s mad.’ 

‘How do you suggest she got in this state?’ 

‘I don’t suggest because I don’t know and I’ve got no theories. 
Mangold. I’m sorry it’s happened, but I had no hand in it, 
compree?’ 

‘You’re just like Bernard It’s not hard to see what drew the 
pair of you together.’ 

‘You’d better be careful, Marigold, or you’ll — ^ 

‘Are you threatening me? ’ 

‘Or you’ll find yourself s inkin g to my level, and I’m sure you 
wouldn’t care for tha t.’ 

There was a pause, followed by the slamming of one door 
and the shutting of another. Now Bernard did go to his bed- 
room, where he laughed till he cried. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

At four-thirty the next morning, Christmas morning, Adela was 
wide awake. She had had a ^eam in which she was back at 
school, but retained her present age None of the children, in- 
dudmg somebody who was Marigold and yet did not look like 
Marigold, had taken any notice of her. 

She knew from experience that her chance of any more sleep 
that night was poor If a long and tiring day had not lain ahead 
of her, she would have filled m the time by reading; as it was, 
she decided she had better lie m the dark and rest. It should be 
easy enough : after all, there was plenty to look forward to m 
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that day Or rather, there ought to have been. But how was she 
to avoid continually remembering that, ten to one, this would 
be the last Christmas for which she would have Mangold’s com- 
pany? It was true that Mangold was given to saymg one thing 
and domg another, or not doing anything, but she had sounded 
and looked unusually resolved when, last night, she said that 
Bernard’s and Shorty’s behaviour was intolerable and she had' 
quite made up her mmd^to leave Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage 
as soon as her arrangements were completed, withm the next 
fortnight if possible Just what the respective bits of behaviour 
had been was obscure to Adela, not that that made the least 
difference Marigold would not have listened to her attempts 
to mitigate or console, any more than Bernard and Shorty would 
listen to her pleadmgs or reproaches, she could do nothing 

Adela tried to find a comfortable place on her pillow, which 
felt, as usual, like a small vegetable-sack stuffed with an 
assemblage of stoutly constructed rag dolls Not for the first 
time m her life, she wished she had been bom vsath the ability 
to see when people meant what they said Perhaps Mangold had 
no real intention of gomg after all But the threat was there and 
cast a shadow. 

What would she do if Mangold did go? Carry on, of course; 
no question about that It was odd how straightforward, how 
almost easy, that was, even when there was nothmg to cany 
on until She remembered the end of the second war m Europe, 
how she had gone to bed on the night of the German surrender 
in some apprehension, wondering what it would feel like now 
that a great effort was finished and her small but all-absorbing 
part m it was finished too And then, the next day, nothmg 
seemed to have changed there was always a ] oh to do, and there 
always would be, with luck 

Abruptly, she sat up and put the light on She could not just 
lie there waitmg until it was time to go down and light the gas 
under the turkey If she felt tired later m the day, she had only 
to leave Shorty m charge and slip upstairs for an hour’s nap 
But what was she gomg to do before and after seemg to the 
turkey? Well, afterwards she could go to Communion m the 
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village. No; the experience would not uplift her, as it would 
once have done, merely leave her dejected and empty. Instead, 
what about making some fudge for the children? It would help 
to keep them quiet imtil tea if they did not care for the grown-up 
food m the middle of the day. 

That touch of the practical finally got her going. She slipped 
along to and hack from the bathroom and put on her man-made- 
fibre dress and short-sleeved jacket in navy blue with heavy 
touches of white, a costume settled upon after some thought the 
previous day Soon she had her apron on too and was revivmg 
the kitchen fire It was not a cold mormng - in an hour or so 
she would go out into the woods and watch and listen as the 
dawn came up The fresh air would be mvigoratmg and the 
experience itself - she had not been out of doors at daybreak for 
longer than she cared to remember — probably rather mspinng 
Meanwhile, there was the fudge to do. Sugar, instant coffee, and 
condensed milk . Shorty’s old-soldier tastes saw to it that there 
was plenty of that. Adda setded down to work. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

Some hours later, Bernard stood by the just-open door of his 
bedroom He was unusually accoutred, with a damp washmg- 
flannel slung across his face m the yashmak position — it was 
secured at the back of his head by a safety-pmned stretch of 
elastic purlomed from Adda’s work-box — a pair of bellows m> 
one hand and a dustpan and brush in the other. On his bedside 
table, the radio was loudly rdaying some carol or other. Man- 
gold made her fleeting appearance The nearby door duly shut 
and the key turned Bernard moved mto action. 

He laid down his implements by the small door in question 
and took from his pocket a small transparent sphere This he 
placed as near as possible to the crack under the door, a chink 
measuring nearly a quarter of an mch, and crushed it noiselessly 
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under the dustpan At once a terrible and tremendous odour' 
was released, so strong as to penetrate easily his improvised gas- 
mask Retchmg almost contmuously, he v/orked hard with the 
bellows to blow into the lavatory every possible molecule of 
vapour He' kept this up for twenty seconds or so, then rapidly 
and efficiently swept up the fragments 

A call came froiri George’s bedroom down the landmg ‘I 
say 1 Bernard, are you there? Bernard?’ 

‘Commg.’ 

He was with George after a very short delay, his various tools 
safely hidden for the moment under Shorty’s bed 

‘I say, Bernard, what on earth is this frightful stink? Oh, 
merry Christmas, old boy ’ 

‘Merry Christmas, George I’ve no idea.’ 

‘Could you open that wmdow as wide as it’ll go? It really is 
awful What can it be?’ 

Bernard did as he was asked ‘Well . . . the only thmg I can 
think of . I did happen to notice Marigold gomg into the bog.’ 

The left half of George’s fece expressed mcredulity ‘But you 
don’t mean . . . Surely no human . . . It’s not like any 
ordinary . . .’ 

‘Not ordmary, no But she has been under the doctor. I sup- 
pose there may be somethmg . .’ 

‘It smells to me like a stmk-bomb.’ 

‘Really? I don’t think I’ve ever — 

‘We used to muck about with them at school. Phew I Actually 
It is beginning to die down a bit ’ 

It had died down a good deal further by the tune Mangold 
came mto the room She wished them a merry Christmas and 
kissed them both It came natural to her to kiss George, Bernard 
she kissed partly because she hoped to shame him by doing so 
without the least hmt of overt reluctance, partly because she 
knew he disliked being touched by anyone, and partly because 
the impending amval of the young people made her feel 
generally benevolent. 

‘Funny smell m here,’ she said, sniffing. ‘I noticed it out there 
too.’ 
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‘Yes, we were wondering what it was,’ said Bernard. 

*1 expect It’s the drains. I’ll tell Adela. Well, I must be on my 
way See you downstairs soon, I hope, George.’ 

‘Rum go, that,’ said George when she had left. ‘You’d have 
thought she’d have noticed it most when she was, well, closest 
to the drains. I think you can shut the window now, if you 
would.’ 

Bernard again obeyed. He did not try to speak. So much for 
his hopes of suggesting to Marigold that her insides had started 
to decompose 1 The patent and total failure of Operation Stink 
was mainly due to two factors unknown to him. He had not 
nsked an mdoor trial, and his outdoor one, while useful m 
establishmg the fragility of the capsules, had told him nothing 
of the speed with which their contents were dispersed; thus only 
a small fraction of the gas had ever got into the lavatory And 
that small fraction had been promptly blown out agam by the 
draught from its wmdow, which the festidious Marigold invari- 
ably threw open on arrival there. 

Bernard’s Christmas was off to a bad start. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

*Now it’s for the client to decide We’re running a full presenta- 
tion m the first week of January,’ said Keith MacKelvie to 
Mangold He was twenty-rune and, so she understood, bemg 
more and more successful in something to do with advertise- 
ments By his side, held rather tightly by the wnst, stood Finn, 
his five-year-old son, a yard away was Keith’s wife, Finn’s 
mother and Mangold’s granddaughter, Rachel, who was twenty- 
six and was holdmg, also by the wnst and a little more tightly, 
Vanessa MacKelvie, aged nearly four. Adela and Bernard were 
■withm earshot The group was standmg between the piano and 
e sitting-room wmdow, where there was a view of the rock- 
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garden with ins and narcissus in flower. To one side stood a 
large mountain ash with a great many hemes on it, and the 
woods stretched beyond In the moments of sunshme, bnght for 
the time of year, it was a pleasant outlook, A total stranger 
paying a call of not more than thirty seconds’ duration might 
quite well, thought Keith to himself, mistake the house for a 
tolerable place to live 

‘I see,’ said Mangold, noddmg hard. ‘That’s the man who 
, . . What does he do, Keith?’ 

‘He makes pet food.’ 

‘What?’ asked Bernard. 

*He makes pet food ’ 

Surely not all those nearby, including the children, could in 
fact have spoken as one, but it seemed very like it to Bernard, 
*Pet food,' he said, conveymg reluctance to beheve that anyone 
who enjoyed nghts of entry to the house should have to do with 
such a monster 

‘Yes, pet food ’ Keith, as well as having started to detest 
Bernard on sight, several years before, bad not gone far and fast 
in his profession by accident, without, that is, the aid of a quick 
insight mto others ‘The mam ones,’ he went on as slowly as 
he dared, ‘are Bow-Wow and Mew, They’re for dogs and cats’ 
~ pause - ‘respectively Then ... of course . . , there’s the stuff 
they call . , Chirrup,’ 

‘That’s for budgies,’ said Finn, 

*Budgtes ’ 

‘Budgengars,’ said Keith sonorously, then speeded up. ‘Small 
cage-birds, very popular with the — ’ 

‘I know. I know what they are.’ 

*15 It a big firm? ’ asked Mangold. 

‘Enormous. Quite e-nor-mous The chief shag must be a 
millionaire several times over Came here from Hungary in 1956 
without a penny I must say I admire a chap like that He’s 
Jewish, as you rmght expect.’ This last Kdth knew to be untrue, 
but, with justifiable confidence, he had inferred that Bernard 
was anti-Semitic, ‘They’re brilliant at making money.’ 
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‘Indeed they are,’ said Bernard in a high monotone, 

‘And at playing the violin and the piano and things like that,* 
said Adela quickly. ‘I mean the Jews are bnhiant at that too. 
They’re very artistic. We mustn’t forget that.’ 

‘Mustn’t we?’ 

‘And you’re making up all this man’s advertisements for him, 
Keith,’ said Mangold 

‘No, I’m only to do with Bow-Wow. I’m in charge of — ’ 

*18 it good?’ asked Adela. ‘I was th inkin g Mr Pastry might 
like It.’ 

‘Mr . . .? Oh — ’ Keith managed to suppress the blasphemy 
that sprang to his hps as he remembered who Mr Pastry was. 
‘Er, yes, he probably would I’ve had many a worse portion of 
tinned meat than Bow-Wow. They sell a — ’ 

‘You mean you've tasted it?’ asked Mangold. 

‘Yes, they have what they call quality testmg sessions where 
it s made, and you’re expected to join in if you happen to be 
there The thing to do is keep to the Bow-W ow side of the roorn.^ 
Mew s worth steering clear of unless you’re a cat Chirrup’s not 

bad if you don’t m in d a mouthful of seeds and gravel Yes, they 
take a lot of — ’ 

‘You ve eat^ a dog food?’ Marigold was exchanging glances 
of unabated shock, horror, outrage and so forth with Adela. 

^^ttered Keith, muttered that he might not bawl at 
e top of his voice. ‘It’s got to be fit for human consumption, 
you see, which is why — ’ 

‘But who would eat it?’ asked Adda. ‘For an actual meal, 
I mean ’ 

1 supi^se the blackle-packles might,’ said Marigold. 

Cl ad been on general alert all along, and he made not 

e east sound or fecial movement; it was Finn who staeeered 
and nearly fell. 

‘Stand stdl, Finn ’ 

I was You pulled me * 

Be quiet Yes, Goldie, very badly paid people might eat 
Bow-Wow, and they wouldn’t come to any—’ 
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‘But why can’t they just say it’s unfit for human consump- 
tion?’ 

‘Wdl, then a lot of people wouldn’t give it to their dogs.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Bernard, and turned away. 

Keith was seized by boredom - a poor word for the consum- 
ing, majestic sensation that engulfed him, comparable m mten- 
sity to a once-m-a-hfetime musical experience, or what would 
be felt by the average passenger in a car driven by a drunk man 
late for an appointment. Needling Bernard had given temporary 
rehef, the couple of minutes a member of a forced-labour gang 
nught spend leaning on his spade. All too soon, the overseer was 
back with his whip. Eachel took the now wnthmg children off 
to do a Jigsaw puzzle, or watch while she did it He could not 
blame her; not all that far from crymg (the fellow who coined 
‘bored to tears’ would have made a fortune in the slogan-wntmg 
game), Keith led the two old women through a sort of explana- 
tion of how television commercials were put together, an ex- 
planation preceded by an explanation, for Adela’s benefit, of 
what a television commercial vras. 

After a week or so, Mangold said, ‘So this advertisement 
you’ve done, they’re going to put it on the television.’ 

‘That’s what I hope I’ve got the brands manager, the, one of 
the important blokes bekind me. Now it’s up to the marketing 
director, the, an even more important bloke.’ 

‘And he has to see it, pnvatelyi’ said Marigold with dehbera- 
tion, ‘and decide whether he likes it, and if he does like it, then, 
then they’ll put it on the television, and you’ll have succeeded.’ 

‘That’s it 1’ Keith’s despair waned for a moment. 

‘And when is this happening, this private . . . show?’ 

‘The first week m January.’ 

‘Now Trevor, Ketth^ you’re to telephone me as soon as you 
know the result. I msist on bemg told straight away. Prormse 
me ’ 

‘All right, Goldie,’ said Keith, deciding that at the same time 
he had better inform President Allende, who must have quite 
as much at stake in the matter of the Bow-Wow commercial as 
Mangold had He added with a vague sense of precaution, 
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though quite truthfully, ‘I’ve sometimes had trouble getting 
through to here.’ 

Adela looked puzzled for a moment. ‘Getting through? Oh, 
you mean on the telephone. That’s me, I’m afraid Or it might 
have been me Once I forgot to pay the bill and they cut us off. 
No, twice I must try to — ’ 

It s not surprismg you forget something once m a way,’ said 
Mangold, smiling with her head on one side, ‘considering how 
much you have to remember Adela runs the whole show here, 
you know, Keith She does a marvellous job.’ 

‘I’m sure she does.’ 

‘Oh, I only—’ 

She pampers me m the most outrageous way I don’t deserve 
it the least little bit She won’t let me lift a finger, will -you, 

Adela? Mind you, I’m such a wash-out I couldn’t be trusted to 
boil an egg ’ 

Adela s red face had turned a deeper red Her Christmas was 
i^de, whatever might be gomg to be unmade In a little while 
s e moved off, to let Mangold have Keith to herself, and jomed 
ac el and the children, not pushing herself forward, just 
sitting near them on her tapestry chair m case they wanted her 
to join in. Vanessa turned and stared at her thoughtfully for a 
quarter of a minute or so before staring at her mother with an 
^pression that told of some question, or entreaty, not quite 
roug t to the pomt of speech Fmn had not had to turn m 
^ er to stare thoughtfully at Adela, who went over to the Loms 
uinze ar^ Here George, propped on the sofe, was tellmg 
vor an racy that Communism was a system founded on 


I couldn t agree more, George,’ said Trevor, wishme he knew 
how to show m full his inability to agree more. 

Absolutely diabolical,’ said Tracy. 

‘Diabolical is the exact word In 1921 ’ 

At Ais pomt. Shorty, who had been seeing to drinks, busded 
up and, swaymg hardly at all, said, 

‘Couple of carols, Adela? I think the kids might like ’em.’ 
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'Not more than two, Shorty, and not more than, say, four 
verses Then we really ought to have the presents, because we 
don’t want to — 

‘I’m right up there with you, Adela ’ He was not best pleased 
at the implication that having carols on Christmas mormng was 
a tiresome and eccentnc indulgence of his own. If the carols go 
on too long, that holds up handing out the presents, and holding 
up handing out the presents means holdmg up lunch-on, and 
holdmg up lunch-on’s bad.’ 

‘But surely it’s Christmas dmner, isn’t it?’ asked George T 
mean, the mam meal’s usually — ’ 

‘So it is, George, so it is Once more hath Shorty erred.’ 

After callmg for silence in the manner first of someone umtat- 
mg a sergeant-major quite well, and then of someone imitatmg 
an Obersturmbannfuhrer almost as well, Shorty mtroduced the 
idea of carols in a pan-Amencan accent. He sat down at his 
piano, played (not too badly) a few bars of Alexander s Ragtime 
Band, apologized, and went into While Shepherds Watched By 
the end of the first verse, most people were singmg, or at least 
la-la-ing to the tune. 

Trevor took m the home-made paper-chains that, falsifying 
George’s prediction that there would be no you stretch them 
from one comer to the other, met at the partly mtact electrolier 
at the middle of the room, the hoUy arranged along the mantel- 
shelf and round the stained oval mirror above it, the Christmas 
tree (dug up, no doubt, in the woods by Shorty) hung with 
artificial frost and coloured tin spheres, the pile of vanegated 
parcels and packets at its foot* Adela’s planning and her and 
Shorty’s work. A lot of work, done for much less effect. Of 
eleven people in the room, perhaps two, Adela and George, 
would positively enjoy the display, two more, Finn and Vanessa, 
would notice it in full for about half a minute, and another. 
Mangold, could have been coimted on to complain if there- had 
been none. And that was that. Did Adela know of the disparity 
between her intentions and their results? It made no difference 
either way . the thought was what counted, and she had simply 
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done what had had to be done That did not mean that doing 
as much was negligible or ndiculous or hypocritical. 

Tracy saw the same mcongruitics as Trevor, but they brought 
to her mind a selection of fairly uncomplicated ironies about 
good cheer and the festive season, and she felt nothing much 
more than a mild, mert repulsion 

Keith was not mterested in any of that He threw himself into 
the singmg with as much gusto as he could, short of obvious 
parody, also with the hope of seeming in retrospect to have 
enjoyed the day in some part, and was grateful too for another 
unexpected few mmutes’ worth of leaning on his spade. 

Rachel was fully contented the children were behaving well, 
and someone other than herself was domg all the cookmg for 
the whole day 

While Shepherds Watched came to an end with a flond run 
on the piano not much disfigured by wrong notes Shorty was 
having a fine time - bar gettmg pissed (and he was doing that 
too) he liked nothmg better than a good old smg-song, and here 
was the chance of one, a rarity in this household Now he started 
on 0 Come, All Ye Faithful 

♦ . Joyful and triumphant,’ he sang, and continued at a 
safe volume, The Queen was m the parlour, doppmg bread 
and honey, The maid was m the garden . . He caught sight of 
Mangold on her knees between her great-grandchildren, an 
arm round the restive shoulders of each The bitch was smgmg 
away fit to bust, not only that, but m a way that made out that 
s e had seen to it herself that everybody was havmg a rare old 
treat. ‘Then along came a bloody great shitehawk,’ sang Shorty, 

slowmg down the tempo, ‘and chomped . . off ..her nose’ 

er that they had the presents Those from the guests to 
e osts were chiefly a disguised dole . tins or pots of more or 
ess uxunous food, bottles of hard hquor, wide-spectrum gift 
tokens Hosts showered guests with diversely unwearable articles 
of clothmg to Keith from Adela, a stnped necktie useful for 
ganotting underbred nvals m his trade, to Tracy from Geofge, 
a liberation-front lesbian’s plastic apron Under a largely un- 
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spoken, kind o£ non-aggression pact, the guests gave one another 
things like small boxes of chocolates or very large boxes of 
matches with (say) aerial panoramas of Manhattan on thear 
outsides and containing actual matches each long enough, once 
struck, to kindle the cigarettes of (say) the entire crew of a fair- 
sized merchant vessel, given the assembly of that crew in some 
relatively confined space. Intramural gifts mcluded a bathroom 
sponge, a set of saucepans, a cushion m a lop-sided cover, a 
photograph-frame wrought by some vanished hand and with no 
photograph in It, an embroidered kmttmg-bag. Keith watched 
carefully what Bernard gave, half expectmg a chestnut-coloured 
wig destined for Adela, or a lavishly illustrated book on karate 
for George, but was disappomted, though he savoured Bernard’s 
impersonation of a man going all out to hide his despondency 
as he took the wrappings oS present after useless, insultingly 
cheap, no doubt intended to be facetious, present. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

T>o you think, er,’ said Keith, *. . . do you think they spend all 
their time thinking about it or merely nearly all their time?’ 

‘Qmte possibly not as much time as all that,’ answered Trevor, 
urinating as he spoke, for the two stood now in the upstairs 
lavatory. ‘If you five with something, you may end up with it 
not m eanin g as much to you as if it only turned up now and 
then. You know, like background noise.’ 

‘Like who was that bugger in mythology that the grapes were 
always swinging up out of reach and the stream sank whenever 
he bent down and tried to drink out of it? Pretty noisy sort of 
noise at their time of life. Tantalus. He’d have noticed being 
hungry and thirsty a bit as the days went by More hke fore- 
ground noise Aircraft noise when you’re hving twenty yards 
from Heathrow only moving closer.’ 

‘Are you pissed?’ 
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‘Yes ’ Keith replaced Trevor at the w c ‘Do you know that 
SF story where the space pilots or something do six hours on and 
SIX months off because it’s so shagging? Cordwainer Smith, 
that’s nght I thought he was overdoing it rather until I turned 
up here today. You know my father was sixty last month? 
Commg along nicely I suppose with luck we might get a couple 
of weeks between the last of them going and us bemg in their 
situation And if you’re not pissed you must be out of your mind. 
This IS the last time I do this.’ 

‘So you always say round about now. You’ll be here next 
dme.’ 

‘Because of thmking what a bloody good chap I am when it’s 
all over. Sudden burst of self-admiration.’ 

‘And non-sudden trickles of thmking you’re a shit for not 
commg.’ 

‘Oh, they’ve got us there Because we know how much better 
off we are.’ 

‘We’d better go down Isn’t it marvellous, havmg a wife?’ 
‘Yeah,’ said Keith ‘And bemg able to finish a sentence.’ 

‘We’ll be just the same when we get to them age.’ 

‘Oh no we won’t. Horrible, yes Boring, sure But not like 
them. Chu mm y little crowd, aren’t they? And I take it back 
about us being boring Boring on that scale, anyhow.’ 

‘I’d like to have a tape of what they were saying about their 
grandparents and so on thirty years ago Come on.’ 

‘Would you? Off sharp at ten, Trev A mere eight-plus hours. 
Unless one of them checks out before then Two or three of them 
check out.’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


Chnstmas dinner was something of a success, it passed off, at 
any rate, without bloodshed Marigold, with the young m close 
attendance, actually enjoyed herself, not least because Finn and 
Becky paid so much attention to her. (On the journey down, 
their fether had several times ordered them to behave m this 
way, addmg far from casually that, according to rumours he 
had not been able to check, very naughty and disobedient chil- 
dren were sometimes made into Bow-Wow ) George was happy 
too, and explamed to any adult not m mid-phrase that many 
traditional features of Chnstmas were of pagan origin, that there 
was no reason to suppose that there were not intelligent beings 
on worlds other than our own, and similar matters Bernard said 
little, he was trymg to reconcile his dislike of Trevor for havmg 
s lot of hair on his fece with his dislike of Keith for having none, 
and found the task difficult until it dawned on him that of course 
Trevor was flaunting the fact that he was young while Keith 
Was trying to pretend he was no different from anyone else. 
Adda was too concerned that everything should go well to 
denve much active pleasure from the occasion, but now and 
again she was warmed by the memory of what Mangold had 
said about the running of the household. Shorty, what with the 
normal covert dr inkin g and abnormal overt drinkmg he had 
done, was drunk, and, after breaking one glass and upsettmg 
another full of vrine, fell sound asleep at table. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


By pre-arrangement, the Fishwicks and MacKelvies insisted in 
unison that the kitchen should be left as it was until coffee, 
liqueurs, cigars and other treats had been consumed m the 
sitting-room, at which stage the four of them would do all the 
washing- and clearmg-up — it looked kind and, as Keith had put 
Trevor, was preferable to going lifteen rounds with 
Muhammad All, which in turn, so he suggested, would have 
been preferable to an extra half-hour with the oldsters 

The quadripartite msistence proved effective. Full of food 
and fudge, virtually force-fed by their parents to the pomt of 
stupefaction. Firm and Becky were encouraged without trouble 
to have a prolonged nap in their great-grandmother’s room. 
Bernard was sincerely sorry to see them go With all his heart, 
c a hoped that one or both of them would commit some 
sa lent piece of misbehaviour pissing on this, shittmg on that, 
emg SIC over the other Their temporary departure did not, 
o course, rule out such joyful possibdities, but it did postpone 
toem, substanually reduce the period withm which they might 


en e VC full-time occupants of Tuppenny-hapenny 
ttage were settled together in the sitting-room (an extra- 

or ma^ state of affairs), George drew luxuriously on his second 
cigar of the day and said, 

'V/dU I don’t know about the rest of you, but I’ve had the 
hne-t Christmas present I could possibly have wished for.’ 

^’^sclf, no mean feat after the MacKelvie- 
p o ided shot of green Chartreuse and the Fishwick-providcd 

t gX'c,'! of 

TIT “ been given a bottle of after-shave 

< a pu lover, two pairs of sochs, a potted plant to stick on 



‘Since never, Bernard/ said Shorty, laying the mildness on as 
thick as any man could ‘I probably know nothing at all about 
that. But perhaps I do know a bit about what is and what is not 
a nice thing to say. Good taste's %vhat it used to be called.’ 

‘So now you’re an authority on good taste.’ Bernard was try- 
ing hard to lower his voice and force the smile back on to his 
face ‘I’m bound to say 1 find that an equally remarkable con- 
cept What other treasures of authoritativcncss have you in your 
store? What clothes to wear? How to stay sober?’ 

Here, I say, you fellows,’ began George. 

‘Please, both of you,’ said Adela with as much urgency as she 
could convey, ‘don’t let’s be like that. It is Chnstmas, after alb' 

So it IS, upon my word.’ By now, Bernard was in relative 
control of himself ‘I knew there must be some explanation ’ 

Adela glanced at Marigold to see how she was responding to 
this interchange, and what she saw, to her surprise, was that 
Marigold was not responding at all, had evidently not so much 
as taken it in She had not (now Adela came to think of it) said a 

word or made any sort of move since the young people had left 
the room 

At a second attempt. Shorty rose to his feet. ‘I think, if you’ll 
excuse me, Adela and Mangold and George, I’ll betake myself 
to my chaste couch, there to enjoy a spell of blanket-bashmg of 
indefimte duration ’ 

Oh, don t go, old boy,’ said George, ‘Stay and have another 
Spot of port or brandy ’ 

Th^k you, George, but I fear lest that might prove unwise. 
In the language of the Hun, au revoir/ 

As soon as Shorty was out of the room, Bernard said to George 
with an air of concern, I hope I didn’t offend you by what I said 
a few moments ago It was only ' 

Bernard, you couldn’t offend me today if you tried. And of 
course I knew you were jokmg A chap would have to have a 
pretty poor sense of humour not to see that ’ 

I thmk possibly I was a bit hard on Shorty just now. I’d 
better drop him a word of apology later ’ 

‘A sense of humour is important in all sorts of ways,’ said 
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George, and went on to outline some o£ them to Bernard. 
‘What’s wrong, dear?’ asked Adela quietly. 

Marigold looked up and hugged her elbows to her sides. 
‘Nothing. I've )ust come to a decision.’ 

‘Oh, Mangold . . Adela clasped her short-fingered hands 
together. Why was it that other people’s decisions always turned 
out badly for her? 

‘I’ve changed my mind I’m not Icavmg here. I’ll never leave.’ 
‘Oh, darling, I am so glad,’ said Adela, successfully struggling 
not to embrace the other woman. ‘So very glad But . . . has 
something awful happened that’s made you change your mmd? 
You seem all . .’ 

‘Nothing’s happened ’ 

This was true m a restricted sense Half an hour earlier, 
Trevor had recalled to her the Christmas of five years previously, 
when her husband had been alive and in full vigour, had indeed 
entertained the company with anecdotes about comic disasters 
that had befallen him during his career as a glass merchant. Or 
rather, the boy had failed to recall any smgle fact or detail to 
her . she had forgotten the entire occasion and it stayed for- 
gotten Searchmg mtrospection had smee told her somethmg of 
how much else she had forgotten Mangold had loved her hus- 
band for forty-eight years; so, at any rate, she would have said, 
and would have meant it Now she could not remember their 
first meeting, their engagement, their weddmg, their first house, 
what clothes he used to wear, what sort of voice he had had, 
what he had looked like - she had photographs by the score, 
and she had slipped mto her room to turn them through, but to 
see what he had looked like was not the same as remembering. 
It was as if he and their life together had been taken away from 
her At least Adela had known him, Bernard and Shorty had 
met him often, several times, more than once While she stayed 
with them and could talk to them about him, he would not be 
altogether obhterated, not unless or until her mind became unfit 
to grasp the fact of his former existence It no longer mattered 
that the others would witness at close quarters the advance of 
her senility. 
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Tracy, Trevor and Keith came in before anything else was 
said. (Rachel was in Mangold’s room, officially to keep the chil- 
dren quiet, though they needed no such attention, being sound 
asleep, and she was herself sound asleep, her hivourite state 
since Finn’s birth.) Tracy immediately sensed that something 
or other was gomg on between the two older women, decided 
with as litde delay that it was none of her business, moved 
across to the two older men, and was surprised to see a welcom- 
ing expression on Bernard’s face; she could not have known 
how dose he had come to going for George with the poker. 

‘I was just saymg to Bernard here that a sense of humour is 
more precious than pearls or rubies or any number of motor- 
cars or luxury yachts or private aeroplanes or casdes,’ said 
George, m whom the full restoration of vocabulary, on top of a 
few drinks and some natural loquaciousness, was producing a 
florid, almost aureate style of talk. 

“Yes,’ said Tracy. She thought for a moment and added, ‘Yes.’ 
*1 mean to say, supposing you do eat off silver plate with a 
pearl-handled knife and fork and drink your wine out of cut 
glass . . After hsting further concrete signs of affluence, George 
went on to question their real worth to anybody without a sense 
of humour. 

Lake Tracy, Trevor noticed the tension on the other side of 
the room, but he made towards it, walking however with very 
short strides of not more than eighteen inches or so. The effect 
of this was almost to double the time it took him to reach the old 
ladies while givmg the impression, from where they sat, that his 
gait was quite normal. He used the seconds thus won to push 
words through his nund as fast as possible. They can’t hdp it 
(he gabbled silently) they’ve got no thin g to look forward to it’s 
just got to be accepted you’U be like it yourself one day you’ll 
be out of here soon oh Christ. Aloud, he said, 

‘Well, that’s all seen to. Everything, er, seen to.’ 

‘Trevor, da rlin g,’ said Mangold • ‘it was such fun remember- 
ing that Christmas. I was thinking about the one before that. We 
did spend it at home, didn’t we? Or were we — * 

‘No, that was the year you and Grandpop went to that hotel 
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in Eastbourne and we all drove down on Christmas Day/ 

*Oh yes/ 

. It was obvious to Trevor that his grandmother had forgotten 
the whole thing, which should be no surpnse considenng her 
age. Well, h? would find it less of a chore to give her an obses- 
sively detailed account of the occasion than to try to converse 
with her ‘The moment we amved Grandppp ordered a mag- 
num of champagne and you said it was extravagant of him . / 
Unconscious of anythmg amiss, Keith had gone straight to 
one of the tapestry chairs beyond the fireplace carrymg a large 
dictionary (the property of George) and a note-pad He now 
began to look for rare words and to record their defimuons for 
later use m the promised game of Call My Bluff, a task he 
would pursue with the most thorough and prolonged care, pro- 
longed at any rate until pity for Trevor and Tracy should quite 
overwhelm him. 

Bernard gave a small start, as if at the memory of something 
overlooked, and left the room at a fair pace. 

‘I must see to the children’s tea m a few minutes,’ said Adela 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

The plan was simple m oudme, but there was a particular detail 
which would call for the utmost vigilance, one must be grateful, 
on the other hand, that it had been foreseen m good time Alone 
m the kitchen, Bernard looked through the rubbish-contamer 
until he found an empty tomato-puree tin It was small for his 
purpose, still, it would have to do He rmsed it thoroughly under 
the tap, burned mto the outside lavatory and so arranged matters 
there that when he returned he was carrymg perhaps five fluid 
ounces of urme. Now came the dangerous part of the operation 
To light the gas and put the cm on the flame was the work of a 
moment; to stand by, as always, called for resolution. Just when 
the contents, as a dipped finger-tip showed, had reached the 
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estimated necessary temperature (not low, in view of the coldness 
of the house and the notorious rapidity with which small bodies 
of liquid lose their heat), Bernard heard Adela’s step in the hall- 
way. He snapped o5 the gas and picked up the tin, the outside 
of which proved unexpectedly hot, but the aid of handkerchief 
or kettle-holder was excluded. Wmcmg shghdy with pain, he 
juggled the tm from hand to hand behmd his back and waited 
for his sister to come into the kitchen. She would not : she stood 
m the doorway turning her broad face to and fro and beaming. 

‘They’ve made a lovely job of it, haven’t they? Draining- 
board scrubbed down and the tea-cloths hung up to dry. They 
are so sweet, those four.’ 

‘Oh, enchantmg.’ 

‘I really do believe you’re enjoying Christmas.’ 

‘To some extent.’ 

‘Mangold has decided to stay with us after all.’ 

‘Has she?’ 

‘It means such a lot to me.’ 

‘I know.’ 

How much longer was he to go on chatting away with a can 
of piss about his person? Still Adela did not move; he was 
positive she had consaously noticed nothmg out of the way, 
but her instinct for obstruction ran deep and wide. He was on 
the point of steppmg forward himself when he realized that he 
dared not nsk a josde on the cramped threshold. 

T’ve got to do the children’s tea,’ said Adela, ‘because they 
soon get hungry at that age, and it’s not fair to keep them 
waiting, and poor Rachel has enough to do every other day of 
the year.’ 

‘I can find no feult with your reasoning ’ 

He held the container now in one hand, fingers pointed 
downwards round it in a grip that would hide it from most 
eyes, its smallness had become an asset. At last Adela came right 
into the room She snified the air. 

‘Funny smell, isn’t there?’ 

‘I haven’t nouced anything.’ 

Terhaps one of the anima ls . . .’ 
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‘Very likely.’ 

He was away and into the hall, and was there in sta n tly 
blocked again by Rachel and her odspring grouped m arrow- 
head formation between him and the stairs He noticed scarves, 
gloves, a woolly hat or so He said without premeditation, 

‘I thought you were supposed to be havmg tea.’ 

‘Walkies first,’ said Rachel, ‘while Auntie Adela gets the tea 
ready. Then we all come back and eat it round the fire and have 
a lovely time.’ 

She spoke as if she thought this conversational style the most 
smtable for Bernard as well as for the children Or so it seemed 
to him at that moment. Before he could be let past, or ask to be, 
he saw that Finn’s attention was caught : the child’s head was 
just at the nght/wrong level. 

‘What’s that thin g you’ve got there m your hand?’ 

‘It sttipHs funny,’ said Becky, craning forward. 

‘It’s nothing. Kmdly allow me — ’ 

‘It smells like — ’ 

‘Be qmet, you two,’ said Rachel, ‘and get out of Uncle 
Bernard’s way ’ 

‘But,’ said Finn, ‘it’s like, you know, when you — ’ 

‘It’s somebody’s — 

‘It’s special medicme for my bad leg Now . . .’ 

At last he was through and on the way upstairs, leaving 
behmd him an e3:citcd altercation in childish whispers and stern 
adult undertones He paused m the first-floor lavatory to regain 
his composure and to teU himself that a lighter man might well 
have been deflected from his purpose by such hazards - tell him- 
self so only bnefly, for time was now vital 

Behmd the screen in the bedroom, Shorty was asleep with 
such extravagant soundness as to suggest a drunken gaoler in a 
farce unpersonated by someone given to play-acting much more 
than to actmg. Shorty himself, for instance. With quick deft 
movements, Bernard twitched aside the incongruously clean 
blankets and poured the urine over the crotch of Shorty’s 
trousers. He did not stir, much less wake, as (Bernard had 
reasoned he might well have done if the hqmd had been 
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perceptibly below blood heat. Bernard put the blankets back and 
stared down at the sleeper. 

‘If you’ll pardon the intrusion, Shorty, I t h i n k that’s very 
funny,’ he said, and left the room. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

Half an hour later. Shorty drifted back to a waking state. He 
became aware by degrees of a dampness, here and there a wet- 
ness, in his lower clothing. 

‘H«Wo-ullo-ullo, what’s all this ere?’ he said. Tissed myself, 
eh? Well, it won’t be the first time, nor the last, I hope, thanks 
very much. Funny in a way, choking for a piss after you’ve just 
pissed yourselt. Goes to show how much one can imbibe without 
its being fuUy dear to one how much one has imbibed, my lords, 
ladies and gentlemen, ra-ra-ra. Pooh, stinko 1’ 

He very quickly established that the spillage had not extended 
to any of his beddothes, went into the lavatory and made water 
for a couple of minutes, had a prolonged bath during which he 
also washed his trousers and underpants, got outside a tooth- 
glassful of Dr Macdonald’s while he dressed, and arrived down- 
stairs in excellent condition : the very picture, in feet, of a rnan 
untroubled by the least fear of losing or having begim to lose 
control of his bodily functions. 

Operation Incontinence had gone the way of Operation Stink. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

‘Nemd,’ said George, ‘is an Arab sweetmeat or dessert made of 
dates, poppy seeds, coriander seeds, peppermint, rose petals and 
gum tragacanth, mixed with a pesde m a mortar, served in 
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earthenware cups and decorated with cactus flowers and the 
feathers of the bulbul or Eastern nightingale.’ 

‘Rubbish,’ said Bernard amiably. ‘To start with, it’s a nemel. 
A nemel is a pompous old windbag head over heels m love with 
the sound of his own voice and consumed by a desire to show 
off his fund of tnvial and boring information ’ He paused, then 
added, ‘So called after the character le Sieur de N6nel m 
Moline’s Le Misanthrope' 

Adela peered through her spectacles at the slip of paper on 
her lap ‘Er, nemel,’ she said in some puzzlement, ‘is just to 
name, verb To name ’ 

‘I simply don’t understand,’ said Marigold from her Louis 
Quinze sofa on the opposite side of the sittmg-room fireplace. 
‘To name verb? What does it mean, darling?’ 

Trevor, next to her, spoke up qmckly ‘It must mean hke, 
when I have a son I’m going to nemel him Joe, mstead of name 
hi m Joe That’s right, isn’t it, Adela?’ 

‘Yes. Yes, that’s nght.’ 

‘Fme, thanks Now ,’ Trevor turned successfully to Mari- 
gold and Tracy ‘I say it’s George.’ 

‘But it must be Adela,’ said his grandmother, fitong a cigar- 
ette mto her shagreen holder ‘Surely that’s obvious.’ 

‘Ah, that’s what we’re supposed to think.’ 

‘But surely you could see, Keith dear . . , Trevor dear She 
was just reading it off that piece of paper.’ Mangold had not 
lowered her voice at all. 

‘That’s just it,’ murmured Trevor ‘Double bluff, you see.’ 

‘But a thmg hke that would never occur to her,’ said Mangold 
at the same pitch as before. 

‘Well, I pick George.’ Trevor looked at his wife and made 
the pupils of his eyes vibrate in a disturbbg way that was an 
established domestic signal, ‘What do you think, Tracy?’ 

‘George ’ 

‘Right, that’s two George, one Adela How did we do?’ 

‘And the teller of the truth was ... ?’ asked Keith from the 
rockmg-chair. 

After some hesitation, Adda raised her hand, 
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‘I told you, noodle-poodles.* 

*0«<? only to Goldie’s team. Well done, Adela, well done, 
George.’ 

With a flounsh, Keith made an entry on his pad After eight 
hours of pretty continuous fire, it was wonderful to be merely 
m the frymg-pan. It seemed that everybody had now mastered 
the complexity and strangeness of a game wherem two members 
of a team improvised false definitions of some piece of lexical 
slag and the third (appomted in advance and in secret by that 
team’s captain) offered the true one; mastered, also, the scoring 
system whereby a correct guess at the truth-teller’s identity ob- 
tained one pomt for the opposing team, an mcorrect guess none 
at all - and that these points were cumulative, issuing, after a 
time previously agreed, m a result. That time was now only a 
matter of minutes away. 

(In the next room, Marigold’s room, Rachel was minding the 
children This meant in practice that she slept m a rather 
knobbly easy-chair with an abandonment almost approachmg 
that of Shorty’s drunken-gaoler performance, while each of 
them, m strict rotation, and in somethmg near total silence, 
dunbed on to the bed and aimed one glob of spittle at the open 
mouth of the other, stretched out on the floor immediately be- 
neath As with their elders’ game, there was a sconng system 
here, but it was observed with less rigour: a direa hit, at any 
rate a total direct hit, was less easy to estabhsh ) 

Keith announced the score so far, then said, ‘I suggest we 
have a team change Good old Shorty’s been seeing to coffee and 
dnnks and makmg up the fire and generally looking after us. 
I think we ought to give him a turn at the game, eh. Shorty? ’ 

‘Grassy-arse, seen yours Delighted to oblige.’ 

‘I wonder if . .’ Keith pretended to consider. ‘Tracy, would 
you mmd droppmg out?’ 

‘No, er, of course not.’ 

Shorty sat down next to Marigold, who moved up for him a 
htde further than necessary. Keith handed Trevor three folded 
shps 

‘And the next word is spronk, s,p,r,o,n,k Spronk.’ 
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There was a timed pause for consideration, part of which 
Shorty used for very deliberately topping up his glass of Bene- 
dictme. 

‘Spronk is a dialect word,’ said Trevor, throwing hi^elf 
about on his chair to imply desperate improvisation, ‘meaning a 
shoot or, er, a sprout, or . . the stump of a tree or of a tooth, or 
It used to mean, er, a spark, yes, a spark. It’s a very rare word 
and has pretty well died out these days.’ 

Mangold gazed at her slip ‘A spronk is a man who hates 
everybody and whose only pleasure in life is bemg sarcastic to 
people and trying to make them as unhappy as he is A very lazy 
man too. Named after Hezekiah Spronk in ... one of Dickens’s 

books.’ 

‘A splonk,’ smd Shorty, ‘or rather to splonk is to have a bloody 
good time boozing away like the hammers of hell. In the words 

of the poet, let us eat, splonk and he merry. Hie.’ 

Bernard’s was divided in its response, he himself opting 
for Trevor, George for Shorty and Adela for Mangold. Again, 
one point scored. Trevor said to Keith, 

‘Shall we play something else? I think this is getting a bit, 

you know, sort of dull.’ 

‘Do you? 1 It’s Hscinating Anyway, there must be one 
more round to even things up. Each team has got to have the 
same number of goes, you see. The next word is . . . jimp, ),i,m,p. 
Jimp’ 

‘A )imp is an abbreviation for a chimpanzee,’ said Adela. 
‘Some people say chimp, of course, but not everybody Some of 
them say jimp instead.’ 

‘To jimp,’ said Bernard, looking into the fire, ‘is to behave m 
an exaggeratedly theatneal way in order to conceal the fact that 
nothing whatsoever is takmg place inside one’s head Or, transi- 
tively, to junp somebody is to make him, or her, do cverythmg 
for one while patronizing and humiliating him, or her ’ 

Before Bernard had quite finished, Shorty leaned over side- 
ways and seemed not so much to spill as to pour a couple of 
ounces of Benedictme on to the skirt of Mangold’s dress. Trevor 
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immediately started wonderiag whether this move was an addi- 
tional assault on his grandmother, a diversion designed to pre- 
vent her from, say, scratchmg Bernard’s eyes out (very much on 
the cards an mstant earlier), or a drunken accident, but he had to 
stop wondermg quite as soon when she m turn behaved m a way 
equally hard to evaluate. But, cither as the result of a delayed 
reflex of recoil, or by way of an actual blow m retaliation, her 
elbow came up and caught Shorty hard under the chm. He was 
still o5 balance and fell sideways in the opposite direction, over 
the end of the sofa and half mto the fireplace, his head near the 
fire Itself. A moment later Adela also crashed to the ground, 
havmg tripped up over her own feet on her way to assist Shorty. 
Keith soon pulled him out of harm’s way; Trevor helped Adela 
up, both the Hllen seemed imdamaged At that stage. Marigold, 
who had risen to her feet, collapsed backwards on to the sofa. 
Tracy ran to her. 

‘I think she’s fainted. Could someone get a glass of water?’ 

Trevor did, and quite soon Mangold opened her eyes 

‘I’m all nght,’ she said. At no pomt had she been other than 
aU nght, though ]ust now as angry - with Bernard - as she had 
ever been m her life. Her mind, whatever its defects, had worked 
fast enough to suggest to her that to throw a Hmt would be an 
unimprovable way to avoid having to apologize to Shorty (whom 
she had meant to josde or possibly thump, not set fire to), would 
make her the focus of attention and soheitude, and might also 
suggest to Bernard that any effect of his msults on her had 
been erased by the scene that had happened to follow them. 
That would have to do for the time being. 

Trevor turned to Keith. ‘Get the kich up and ready to move 
and we’ll put her to bed.’ 

‘Shall I nng the doctor? ’ asked Bernard in an anxious tone. 

‘No thank you.’ 

‘Sorry about the dress. Marigold,’ said Shorty, who had fully 
intended to souse her m Benedictine, but had been too drunk to 
make the action look drunken. ‘I’m none the worse myself, 
you’ll be gl^d to hear.’ 
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Adela knelt by the sofa and began swabbing at the stained 
skirt with her handkerchief. 

Tracy caught Bernard’s eye and at once looked away With 
her baci to the windows, she had had a good view of the events 
of the last minute. When Shorty feU, there had been a general 
reaction; even George had clearly done aU he could to get up, 
out of instmct. Only Bernard had not moved at all Could he 
really have been indifferent to the sort of thing that might quite 
easdy have been gomg to happen to his old boy-fnend? She felt 
for a cigarette and looked at her watch. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

It was Adela who, in the face of Marigold’s renewed assurances 
that she was all right, telephoned Dr Mamwaring on the morn- 
mg after Boxing Day Two more days passed before he could, or 
would, come, but come he did about the middle of the mormng, 
when Adela was out at the shops 

As before. Mangold had arrayed herself with some care for 
his visit* second-best trouser-smt, blue-and-green-striped shirt 
with high long-pomted collar, queen-sized cameo brooch, 
cigarette-holder at the ready. Besides routine motives like putting 
up a show of not givmg in to age, she had another, less clearly 
in mmd, to do with usmg her outward appearance to hide her 
mward condition For this purpose, she must be careful to under- 
play her part, to avoid excessive bnghtness of manner. 

Shorty knocked, let the doctor in and cleared off as quickly 
as he could. He and Mangold had said the mimmnn-i to each 
other since the dnnk-spilhng incident, which had come, so to 
speak, on top of her vision of the Pusscat-drenchmg incident. 
But he would prepare and take m the coffee and biscmts, because 
Adela would be told if he foiled to and because it was one of 
the things he did. 
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Marigold and the doctor asked and answered a couple o£ ques- 
tions about how each had spent Christmas Her answers laid 
stress on the visit of her grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
Then he said, 

‘Miss Bastable told me something about a famting attack. Plow 
long were you unconscious? ’ 

‘Well, to be perfeedy honest with you. I’m not absolutely sure 
I was ever what you’d call unconscious for a smgle moment. 
I’d had much more to eat and dunk than an old lady like myself 
should have done, and I )ust had a sort of fit of dizzmess.’ 

‘I see Have you experienced such attacks before? ’ 

‘Oh really, I thmk attacks is rather overstatmg the case Miss 
Bastable was making a mounde-pounde out of a molehiU; she 
fusses over me like an old hen ’ 

The doctor again said that he saw, established that his patient 
had felt perfeedy well m the meantime, and warned her against 
any kmd of undue — 

‘Yes, yes, yes, I understand that.’ 

Dr Mainwarmg smoothed his moustache and asked about 
lapses of memory 

— After five seconds. Marigold said slowly, ‘I don’t thtn\ they’ve 
got any worse. Oh, now and then I forget this or that, of course, 
but not often enough to bother me frightfully.’ 

Even if not already alerted by the excessive brightness of his 
patient’s rnanner, the doctor would have concluded without 
much trouble, after that overdone pause, that something was 
bemg kept from him But, short of scopolamme, hypnosis or 
wild horses, he knew he would never hear from her what it 
was, not that that was an important deprivation 

He thought of these and related matters while he asked about 
the tranquillizmg pills, was told they were a great help, and 
wrote out a prescription for more At this Shorty brought 
in the refreshments and again took himself off at top speed, 
hardly waiting to be tunkalunked The doctor refused biscuits, 
having recognized at least one of those on the plate from his 
previous visit After a sip of coSec, which tasted aU right but 
smelt strange, he said. 
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*How’s Miss Bastable keeping? I’m afraid I shan’t be — ’ 

she’s fine, she never complains Adela’s as strong as an 
ox.’ 

‘She certainly has a remarkable — * 

‘She’s such a worker. She did the whole of our Christmas 
practically on her own, and we were . . . yes, we were eleven at 
table, mduding the two tots. My grandchildren were here for 
the day with their respective spouses, do you see, and there were 
the two great-grandchildren as welh’ 

‘Yes, I see.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTy-SIX 

it 

In George’s bedroom— it was not one of his downstairs days — 
the doctor said, 

‘I’m dehghted to hear it, Professor Zeyer. When you say 
total . . .’ 

‘Let’s put it that when running through any given category 
in my thoughts I’ve yet to come across an object I can’t name, 
and I’ve been through plenty of categories Door, knob, hinge, 
lintel, jamb, panel, window, frame, catch, pane, sash, cord, glass, 
dressing-table — ’ 

Tfes, I see what you — ’ 

‘ — drawer, handle, mirror, clothes-brush, hair-brush, comb, 
dressing-gown, cord, pocket, table, lamp, bulb, switch, flex, 
plug, socket . . .’ 

By saying slowly and continuously and more and more loudly 
that it was very interesting and quite remarkable and most 
extraordinary and much to be welcomed, Dr Mainwaring 
brought about silence at last. He delivered a warning against 
over-exertion, trying to sound serious and yet not sepulchral 
trying consdenUously too to make it appear that he had neve^ 
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uttered any such warning in his life before, then took his leave 
and went down to the kitchen. 

Shorty was not to be seen at first, only the evidence of his 
labours : a large pan of some vegetable soup simmering gendy, 
a smaller pan of potatoes, an opened tm of corned beef, two 
peeled Spanish onions on a board The doctor tried to imagine 
what It must be like to live m this house, but did not have to 
do so for long, because after the sound of a w c bemg flushed 
and an outside door bemg slammed shut. Shorty entered the 
room buttonmg his flies. 

‘Do I take it that thou cravest audience with thy unworthy 
servant, O mighty bearer of the staff of Hippocrates?’ 

‘Just a very brief word, Mr Shortell, while I’m here. How 
are you?’ 

‘Fine, how’s yourself? No, I’m all right, doc, thank you 
kindly. Bowels well and truly open, as you may not unnaturally 
have surmised, no doubt m response to generous lashmgs of vmo. 
Troubled by dandrufl and fallen arches, but no bits broken ofl 
recendy ’ 

‘No change of any sort?’ 

‘No,’ said Shorty without hesitadon, having already decided 
that the pants-pissmg mcident was too mmor to be worth a 
mention, and wanting to end the talk so that he could take a 
dnnk m peace. But inquisitiveness made him ask, ‘How’s her 
mbs, then?’ 

‘I’m sorry?’ 

•Mrs Mairygdd Pake.’ 

‘Quite well on the whole, but she does seem a htde stramed. 
She needs, let’s say beanng with ’ 

Strained arse through a lifetime of sittmg on it, thought 
Shorty, and what she needs is a red-hot pokie-wokie up same. 
He said, ‘Right. If you want the brigadier he’ll be m the sittmg- 
room.’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


The brigadier’s location was as notified. Although at the win- 
dows and looking out, he took in little of what he saw. That 
day he had been restless, unable to settle down even to doing 
nothing. The doctor came in and Bernard turned to face him. 

‘Gck^ mornmg, Mr Bastable . . . Any change? ’ 

‘Nothing dramatic. I seem to be passmg rather more blood.’ 

‘The haemorrhoids?’ 

‘A great nuisance.’ 

‘What about the pam?’ 

‘I can stand it at the moment.’ 

‘You’re sure you don’t want surgery? I could — ’ 

‘Brownjohn put my chances at less than five per cent. That’s 
good enough for me.’ 

‘You wouldn’t like a second opinion?’ 

‘Accordmg to you, Brownjohn’s one of the very best in Lon- 
don, and having seen him I accept that view. So no. T hank you.’ 

‘Mr Bastable, when . . . when this phase seems like coming 
to an end. I’d be grateful if you’d warn me m good time. I may 
not be able to find you a bed immediately.’ 

‘A week?’ 

‘Yes, that would be about right.’ 

‘Very well Goodbye Dr Mainwaring.’ 

He held out his hand and the doctor, rather surprised, shook 
it 

‘Goodbye, Mr Bastable.’ Then, because it was every cinematic 
doctor’s exit line, the doctor added, ‘I’ll see myself out.’ 

Left alone, Bernard arranged a cushion on one of Adela’s 
tapestry chairs, sat down carefully, and lit a cigarette. When 
told that he had about three months left to him he had thought 
be could be brave, that he would be borne up by his own foru- 
tude in not revealmg his state and in never complaining, and that 
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a show of steady affection to the others would not be too difficult, 
if only in that it might cause them to admire him in retrospect. 
So matters had seemed all the way back from Harley Street - he 
had taken the taxi that night m order to have more time to con- 
sider But he had not been able to keep it up, perhaps he could 
have if he had been able to drmk agam, though he doubted it. 
Anyway, his only rehef, and that a mdd, transient one, had 
turned out to lie m malicious schemes, acts and remarks 

He had sat long enough, he got up stiffly and returned to the 
wmdow Outside, the sun was shmmg on various items of vege- 
tation Another mistaken forecast of his had been that, knowing 
what he knew, he would come to prize the thmgs outside him- 
self, like the scene before him, yet another, that he would have 
been able to look back on his life and - not finding a meanmg m 
It, which he had never hoped for, but see it as a whole. That 
might have been some compensation for havmg had to be 
Bernard Bastable, for havmg had to hve. 

There was the sound of Adela’s car returnmg He limped 
quickly off towards the kitchen m confident hope of an oppor- 
tumty to ridicule and distress her. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

Nothing much was ever’ made of New Year’s Eve at Tuppenny- 
hapenny Cottage, and the one that fell soon after Dr Mam- 
warmg’s visit turned out to be rather less convivial than was cus- 
tomary. Shorty went off to bed at his usual time, a few mmutes 
before eleven, not because he wanted to avoid company but out 
of drunken prudence* he knew that to go on boozmg for an 
extra hour and a half or more would appreciably worsen his 
hangover and also further afflict his guts, which smce Chnst- 
mas had been as irritable as he could remember. (Not to have 
gone on boozmg and to have boozed less hard earher were alike 
out of the question.) Bernard followed at an mterval suflScient 
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to guarantee Shorty’s being in bed and asleep. He pleaded a 
headache, in fact, he was not quite sure how he would behave 

when that midnight struck. ^ ^ 

So It was only Adela and Marigold who joined George in his 
bedroom at ten to twelve; it had been another o£ his upstairs 
days 

"1973,’ he said reflectively. ‘I find the years are sounding more 
and more odd. 1973 sounds like a thmg out o£ those comics, with 
death-rays and robots and monsters £rom outer space Whereas 
the year I was born sounds ^e stage-coaches and highwaymen 
and crmolmes and £ans and 'duelling-pistols and warmmg-pans 
and snufi-boxes and ruffles and shoe-buckles and 
know what you mean,’ said Mangold. 

‘Oh, you £eel like that too, do you? How very— 

‘No, but I know what you mean.’ 

‘It seems a long time ago.’ Adda did not phrase or pitch it as 
a question, but it was one. 

‘Doesn’t it )ust?’ said George. ‘But the way to look at it, we 
ought to tV.inV o£ it as a victory. Another year without the Reds 
commg over with their tanks and armoured cars and tommy- 
guns and barbed wire and guard-dogs and watch-towers and—’ 
‘Shall we put the wirdess on?’ asked Marigold. ‘We want to 
make sure we’re tuned m to the nght station. 

With a practised movement, George stretched out his le£t 
hand and turned a switch They heard sounds as o£ an immense 
assemblage that might have been a £ootball crowd, an undis- 
aplmed but good-natured pohtical congress, a drinks party or 
some other thmg, with a band playmg m the background and 
small groups o£ people taUung loudly m the £oreground These 
constandy changed, in every case before any of the three listeners 
had had time to pick up the drift of what was being said, or even 
who was saymg it But quite soon there were calls for silence at 
whatever distant place it was, and Big Ben chimed twelve, and 
Auld Lang Syne began. 

George switched off after a few bars ‘Well, that seems to be it. 
Happy New Year, and blessmgs on you both, and thank you for 
all you’ve done for me over the past twelve months and before.’ 
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‘Happy New Year,’ ucl Nf.ingf<M atui A<Ma 
The trio clinked gh'iscs la turn* e*. holdnii: io.ae ot th- 
last of the rather good Chiauti tint Keith or Ttqi.of lud h£i*ti/,hc 
at Christmas 1 here v<as no further dcinonitratioa : Adda k'lcw 
that no one liked being kissed by her, and Ccorgc could not 
reach up to kiss either ot the women, and Mangold leah/ctl that 
to kiss George and not kiss Adcla would hurt Adda. But caJa 
was, if not exactly happy, at any rate content, Nfangold was done 
with decisions for good George vv.is pretty sure by now that no 
editor or publisher was mtcrcsicd in any article or bcaik he might 
produce, nevertheless he would conimuc to write Adel.a looked 
forward to a year that, m her eyes, held no threat of change. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

‘I must be off,’ said Adela on the Friday morning of tliat week. 
‘They said the sooner I take the car into the garage the sooner 
they’ll be finished with it ’ 

‘It sounds logical,’ said Bernard. ‘When will you be back? In 
case anyone comes or anythmg ’ 

‘As soon as they’ve finished with the car I’ll start for home.’ 

‘When will you be back?’ 

‘They’ve got to change all the oil, do you see, and make sure 
the tyres arc all right, and clean things m the engine and so on.’ 

*Yes, and so forth mto the bargain I shouldn’t wonder. For 
the love of God, when will you be back?’ 

‘Oh, honestly . . About six, I should think.’ 

‘Six-thirtyish Don’t forget the Telegraph' 

‘I won’t ’ 

They nodded at each other and Adela left She was looking 
forward to her day m Newmarket* necessary shoppmg soon 
done, then a look round the sales, lunch in a caf^, perhaps a 
cmema if she could find a film not certam to be whoUy mcom- 
prehensible to her. It would have been ten times as much fun 
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if Marigold were coming too, but she had decided against it at 
the last minute, saymg she felt she needed rest. 

Bernard poured himself a third cup of cofiee ^d lit a dgarette, 
though he felt no need of either except as providing activity of a 
sort The w.c sounded nearby and Shorty came m, wngghng 


shghtly and frownmg. , , , . 

Toimes ya could bar a door wid ut,’ he said, and toim^ ya 
could sop ut wid a spewm It’s a sopping day today all nght That 
was my third. Oof I Bernard, didn’t you use to have some kmd of 
hquid cement stuff that gummed your guts up? I don t hold 
with messing about with your insides as a rul^but I m getting a 


‘In my top left-hand drawer, green leather case with two 
bottles. You want the one with the white hquid m it. Don t 
touch the other, the clear liqmd: it’s a very powerful apenent. 
Remember — the white hquid. 


*What sort of dose?’ 

‘Well, I should say about a tablespoonful as a start, then see 
how it IS in three to four hours. 


‘Heartfelt th a nk s. ^ 

Shorty left the kitchen and made towards the stairs, then recon- 
sidered He was nearly sure that there remained some of the 
Scotch brought by Trevor or Keith - a natural ring-tightener, 
Scotch better than any medicme, and drunk - maki n g too. The 
si^g^room was empty. What he sought stood on the tile- 
topped table, a couple of inches of it or more. He considered 
agaH, but not for long, and empried the bottle in a series of sips, 
coughmg happily. 

In the meantime, Bernard had gone to the dresser, brought out 
two bags of transparent plastic and stuffed them in his 

pje shpped qmedy into the garden; it was a mild morn- 
ing for the time of year and he did not expect to have to stay long 
out of doors So it proved • qmte soon, near the box hedge, he 
found a respectable pile of Mr Pastry’s turds With his back to- 
wards the house, he lowered himself by painful stages until he 
was squatong on his heels, produced the plastic bags, put his 
hand into one and held the other open. His plan was to dump the 
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excrement in some sensitive area of the cottage, such as Man- 
gold’s bed, and so escalate his campaign for the removal of the 
dog and the distressmg of George. But (Bernard asked himself 
now) what would be the point? He saw that George’s state of 
mind, his happmess or unhappiness, had become, as if at that 
moment, perfectly indifferent to him The next moment, it 
dawned on him that, after that first hit with the water-pistol and 
two or three partial successes later, he had let Pusscat go un- 
scathed. He stood up, again by degrees, dropped the bags on the 
wet grass and went back mdoors 

Marigold was m the sitting-room, engaged on a petit-point 
cushion-cover for Rachel’s birthday. Smee Christmas, reversing 
an earlier policy, she had started to spend some hours of every 
day here. Her own company held less appeal than it once had; 
she wrote fewer letters, because she was afraid of sending the 
same person the same news twice over or more, and it was tire- 
some to make and keep copies, she felt she had better try to be 
sociable with Bernard and Shorty, on whose good will she must 
depend increasmgly, while at the same time not conceding that 
either possessed any good will 

The door thudded open and Bernard came in He sat down 
slowly on his rocking-^air, ht a cigarette and picked up the 
Radio Times 

Tou look pale, Bernard,’ said Marigold truthfully ‘I think 
you smoke too much. It can’t do you any good at your age.’ 

‘Nor any harm cither I’m all right.’ 

‘I wish Trevor would ring up ’ 

•Is there any particular reason why he should?’ 

*1 m e an Keith They re havmg that meetmg today, the one to 
decide, you know, about the pet-food advertisement. He 
promised he d telephone the moment he heard the result.’ 

I m sure he will Bernard’s mmd was picking up speed He 
saw what he would have to do, regardless of whether he wanted 
to do It or what would follow; not to do it would amount to total 
surrender After a thoughtful puff or two, he said, ‘I must admit 
I rather hope those vandals don’t take it mto their heads to pay 
us a visit.’ 
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‘Vandals?’ . » 

‘The ones who’ve been smashing up places m the village. 

Trying to feel pnde and triumph m his conduct of the man- 
oeuvre, he went on, ‘You were tellmg me about it - when was it? 

^ vcstcrdsv ? * 

‘Was I? Oh, those people, yes. Little swme. Still, we’re a long 
'way out.’ 

‘That could cut both ways. No neighbours.’ 

‘If we stand up to them they’ll just cut and run. Bullies are 

always cowards, everyone knows that. , , r i • 

Bernard was on the pomt of voicmg his sincere doubt of this 
proposition when Shorty came in, as was customary, with cofi^ 
Ld biscuits - cheaper and nastier, if fresher, biscuits Aan the 
ones offered Dr Mamwarmg When he had served the other two. 
Shorty sat down and served himself After more than three y^s. 
Mangold still found this unsetthng It was as if one of those 
foreign waiters at the Caf^ Royal should have pi^ed up a chair 
next to her and started on the grouse and burgundy. But she WM 
not to he unsetded for long after a sip of coffee. Shorty excused 

him self and hurried from the room 

‘Right,’ he said, once more emerging from the outside lavatory 

— ‘cement, here I come ’ - a . j 

Up m Bernard’s half of the bedroom, a spot he visited not 

once a year, he looked to see if there had been any changes or 
additions No. water-carafe and tumbler, dean silver ashtray 
on small wme-table by bedside, silver pen-and-ink set on chest of 
drawers and that was the lot He, Bernard, had thrown every- 
thing away, Shorty himself had never kept anythmg. 

The green leather case came to hand readily enough and the 
two bottles were there, each of them surrounded with a label 
worn and faded mto illegibility As if in response, his guts, 
seldom altogether silent, mtensiffed their sumngs The effect 
was of an acoustic recordmg of a thunderstorm played on an 
acoustic gramophone 

‘You look out, you lot,’ he said : ‘heap big chief him coming 
to put paid to palaver.’ He picked up the glass and poured mto it 
a little of the contents of one of the bottles ; a transparent fluid, 
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In Shorty’s world, transparent fluids were called white, notably 
white (as opposed to yellow) gin, white (as opposed to caramel- 
coloured) whisky. He was not very sober, and he had forgotten 
Bernard’s caution about the clear liquid. So he poured again, 
making up a dose of about two tablespoonfuls, and drank it 
down. 

‘Ugh,’ he said. ‘Well, we all know it won’t do you any good 
if it’s not bloody horrible. That’s life. By the great bull of 
Bashan, that is life for you I reckon God was pissed when he 
made the world and he’s had a screammg hangover ever smce. 
Wow.’ 

Bernard too had left the sitting-room and was now in the coal- 
house looking through the detached drawer in which Shorty 
kept a stock of largely corroded tools. He searched through them 
with mou n t in g fervour until he found an implement of the type 
he needed. Time was not on his side; he wanted very much 
to act now, but knew he must wait until the afternoon, when the 
other two would have retired. 

On her way upstairs to wash her hantis before luncheon. 
Mangold noticed Mr Pastry’s tennis-ball lying in shadow on the 
second tread from the top She left it where it was, saymg to her- 
self idly that it would do one or the other of those two no harm to 
tread on it and take a bit of a toss. 

They ate a cold meal in the kitchen, George a portion of the 
same m his bedroom Bernard returned to the sitting-room and 
chain-smoked imtil all was quiet, reaUy impatient, the vestiges 
of his imagination caught by the task-force, behind-the-lmes 
aspect of what he was about to do Finally he crept mto the 
garden, trampled some flower-beds and pulled up a number of 
plants - this to lend colour to the vandalism theory he would 
later advance. When he came out of the coal-house carrymg the 
ladder, he did not hear a Hirly loud groan and a spluttering 
sound from near by. The daylight had just begun to i^de. 
Bernard, wincing with pam and effort, propped the ladder 
against the Hr side of the house and laboriously mounted it. 
At the top, he reached up and cut the telephone wire with the 
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pair of pliers he had found, laughed with great abandonment, 
lost his balance and fell. 

He had broken something, something large There was also 
a lot of what must be blood. Crying out with pam now, he 
crawled a little way, just far enough to be out of sight of anyone 

approaching the front door of the cottage, and found he could 
crawl no further. 


^ A little later. Marigold went upstairs to the lavatory. This 
time, m the thicker shadows, she did not notice the tennis-ball, 
Md did not remember having done so before when she began 
her descent Her foot came down squarely on it and both her 
legs seemed snatched mto the air She went full tilt, not stop- 
ping until her forehead came into contaa with the heavy brass 
mm of the log-basket m the hall. 

Georp was asleep, heavily because he had been awake, as 
usual, since about six o’clock that morning, but the sound from 
downstairs reached him He pulled himself upnght and shouted 
at the top of his voice forsever^minutes, there was no response. 
With great exertion, he worked has way out of bed and on to the 
floor Then nothmg happened for a time 
When he recovered consaousness, he was stretched on the 
landmg in almost complete darkness with Mr Pastry at his side. 
He tried to shout again, but could not, tned to move, but could 
not All he could do was turn his eyes this way and that. He felt 
no fear' whether or not the other three returned soon from 
wherever they had gone, Adela was bound to an-fve eventuallv 

m her car car, w.4 .ts wheels, q-res, ades, wmdows 

geartlever, dashboard . . So he still had that. ' 

Adela drove along the side of the' house, her headlights ,ist 
missing Bernards corpse by the wal? Ac 

hack dL, she heard /stjge Torf fet 

found door of the lavatory uuholted ^d traw^nf 
smell that was worse than strana#* qu-. i ot a 

swttch Shotty had fallen ofi’X*; c tf 3“ 
considerable pool of brownish water with Inn ^ a 

hW tut. Adela walkedafewuustj;;i:5S;lt^ 
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the kitchen, then the hall, turned on the light there and saw 
Mangold- 

‘Oh, my dearest, whatever have you done to yourself?’ she 
said m a thicker voice than usual. She was aware of something 
like a huge weight against her chest, and then of nothmg at all. 


CHAPTER FORTY 

Nobody except the postman, who noticed nothing out of the 
ordmary, came to Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage for several days, 
because nobody else had reason to : no milkman arnved to find 
botdes not taken m, no shopkeeper missed Adela’s custom, and 
Keith, havmg conscientiously tned to telephone his wife’s grand- 
mother with news of his success and failed to get through, had 
assumed that Adela had once more neglected to pay the bill and 
been cut oflE. So he wrote a letter mstead. 

At the end of those days, a large red car bearing the name of a 
hire firm came laboriously up the drive. It stopped at the front 
door and its hooter sounded for a minute or so. Then a man in 
his thirties, wearing a smt of some shmy material rarely seen 
thereabouts, opened the driver’s door. 

‘I’ll take a look around m back,’ he said in a North American 
accent. 

‘Okay, Stanley,’ said his companion, a woman of about his 
age ‘But hurry it up, will you? I’m not exactly cooking to death ’ 

The man nodded and walked slowly along to the angle of the 
house Here he saw a ladder leaning against the wall, a metal 
tool near its foot and a fallen telephone wire. Frowmng, he 
moved to his right and walked on more slowly still; then his 
eye fell on what might have been a heap of sacking three-quarters 
covered with wmdblown leaves, except that it had a trousered 
human leg and a shoed foot sticking out of it. The new arrival 
drew in his breath, stooped qmckly and brushed away the leaves 





until he had uncovered a face Because it was a face he knew 
only from photographs and the dimmest of infantile memory, 
he did not at once recognize it. 
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